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BROTHERHOOD PLANS 


Executive Committee of Men’s Auxiliary Outlines Program 


Tur Executive Committee of the Broth- 
erhood of the United Lutheran Church met 
all day Saturday, June 24, in Baltimore, 
Md. The following members were present: 
Mr. J. Milton Deck, president; Mr. O. Roy 
Frankenfield, secretary; Mr. Harry A. 
Fritsch, treasurer; Mr. Earle W. Bader, 
executive secretary; the Rev. Charles F. 
Brobst, and Paul A. Weidley, D.D. 

Treasurer Fritsch reported that the re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, as compared with the previous year 
will show an increase of more than $1,500, 
or approximately 20 per cent. All salaries 
and current bills are paid to date. He also 
reported that unpaid bills from previous 
bienniums have been reduced from $1,541.19 
to $1,056.84. More than $400 has been re- 
ceived from Brotherhoods as the result of 
the letter which appeared in the June issue 
of Lutheran Men. But in view of the fact 
that the “lean” months of the year are 
upon us, it us urged that other Brother- 
hoods and individuals make an immediate 
response to the appeal set forth in the 
letter. 


Co-operation in Evangelism 

At a previous meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Committee it was decided to urge 
an evangelistic effort on each congrega- 
tion. Pastor Brobst had been appointed to 
prepare promotional plans for use in local 
congregations, but since the Board of 
Social Missions is planning such evan- 
gelistic effort during the same period, the 
Executive Committee has changed its 
original plan in order to co-operate with 
the Board of Social Missions. Each Broth- 
erhood is urged to put forth every effort 
to further the first objective, “I'o Win the 
Outside Man,” beginning with October 15, 
1939. 

In October the Brotherhood will observe 
its twenty-first birthday. The Executive 
Committee heartily endorsed seven goals 
for the observance of this anniversary. The 
goals, as suggested by Secretary Bader, 
are as follow: 1. Co-operate with pastor 
and church council in observing Parish 
Education Month (September). 2. Promote 
attendance of all men of the congregation 
at the Church Councilmen’s Conferences 
to be held in every district during the fall. 
3. Assist the Board of Social Missions in 
promoting our first objective, “To Win the 
Unsaved.” 4. Arrange Brotherhood Sun- 
day Service (October 15 or convenient 
date). 5. Begin work on the third ob- 
jective, “To Promote a Larger Attend- 
ance of Men at the Services of the Church.” 
6. Enlist Brotherhood in preparing for an- 
nual Every Member Canvass, and empha- 
size the sixth objective, “To Meet the Con- 
gregational Apportionment in Full.” 7. 
Receive twenty-first birthday offering for 
the Brotherhood of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

Special anniversary envelopes will be 
mailed to every Brotherhood; additional 
supplies may be received from the Broth- 
erhood headquarters, for congregational 
offering, if desired. 

A fine letter of appreciation from the 


Brotherhood of the Canada Synod was 
read, expressing gratitude for the recent 
visit of Mr. Bader as speaker at the rally 
at Kitchener, Ontario. All expenses of Mr. 
Bader were provided by the Canada Synod 
Brotherhood. 

Mr. Bader reported plans for the or- 
ganization of synodical Brotherhoods in 
the California and Michigan Synods. He 
also reported that the New York and Ohio 
Synods are perfecting their conference 
organizations. 


President Deck’s Report 


President Deck reported as follows con- 
cerning plans of the Committee on Pro- 
motion of Auxiliaries: 1. Our unused stock 
of the leaflet, “How You Can Enjoy the 
Fuller Church Life,” is to be offered for 
distribution in limited amounts to the 
churches this fall through the Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship, Arthur P. 
Black, executive secretary. 2. Through 
arrangement with the Parish and Church 
School Board, the auxiliaries, as educa- 
tional agencies of the church, are to be 
included in the program for Education 
Month, beginning with 1940. 3. A joint 
program by the three Auxiliaries for Pro- 
motion will be prepared for 1940 and be 
ready for distribution about January 10, 
1940. 4. A prayer book for private and 
public devotion will be issued in the fall, 
with the imprint of the three auxiliaries, 
and sold for approximately fifteen cents 
a copy. 5. Lutheran Men will contain an- 
nouncement of the Church Councilmen’s 
Conferences, and also two articles showing 
how auxiliaries may be mutually helpful. 

The Administrative Committee of the 
Brotherhood will meet September 30, 1939, 
at Brotherhood Headquarters, in Beth- 
lehem, Pa. Paut A. WrEIDLEY, Reporter. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Cutstanding Speakers Participate in Program 
for Youth 


InspireD by the theme, “Seek Ye First” 
—“the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you,” the Luther League of the Synod 
of Virginia met in its eighteenth annual 
convention at Salem Church, Mt. Sidney, 
Va., June 13-15. 

For three days the 185 delegates, visitors 
and pastors from all over Virginia, east 
Tennessee, and parts of West Virginia 
were led through an excellently planned 
and well-executed program by outstand- 
ing leaders of the Church. Persons from 
three synods other than Virginia appeared 
on a program which included three of- 
ficial business sessions with talks and dis~ 
cussion groups liberally interspersed. 

Social activities included a banquet at 
Hotel Stonewall Jackson in Staunton, an 
outing at Lake Sherando, and a get-to- 
gether party on the church lawn. 

The Hon. James Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
of Roanoke, one of the synod’s outstand- 
ing laymen, gave the banquet address on 
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the subject, “First Things First.” Judge 
Almond emphasized very forcefully that 
it is the first duty of every Luther Leaguer 
to strive constantly for the upbuilding of 
the church and for the spreading and es- 
tablishment of Christian principles among 
cur fellowmen. He delighted the group 
with an original humor that fairly flowed 
from a mind that was keen and well 
trained. 


In keeping with the theme, the Rev. 


John Schmidt, student pastor from Blacks - 
burg, Va., delivered the opening address 
of the convention on the subject, “The 
Supreme Quest.” Pastor Schmidt pointed 
out the importance of the local League 
and the local congregation in carrying out 
the full program of the Church. 

One of the three chief objectives of the 
Luther League is education, A conven- 
tion is the place where Luther Leaguers 
learn more about the work they are try- 
ing to do than anywhere else. This con- 
vention was no exception. Here the youth 
of the Church gained a broader perspec~ 
tive of the larger organization of which 
they are a part, and of the larger Churca 
which they will lead in the future. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Howard Logan, Lu- 
ther League representative from New 
York, they prepared and presented a model 
devotional program. Under the direction 
of the president, Miss Frances V. Miller, 
they observed the proper parliamentary 
procedure followed by large convention 
groups. Through discussion groups, they 
attempted to find the answers to some of 
youth’s perplexing problems. 


Synodical Young People’s Worker 


In August 1938 the Synod of Virginia 
employed Miss Frances V. Miller, who 
was synodical Luther League president, 
as a full-time Young People’s worker, 
whose duty it would be to extend the edu- 
cational program of the synod. In this 
position, Miss Miller has spent most of her 
time working with the Luther League and 
with The Children of the Church. The 
results of the work with the League were 
most gratifying, even though she has just 
begun to get her work defined and organ- 
ized. The Young People’s worker should 
become an invaluable asset to the synod 
and to the League within a very short 
time. 

Besides Mr. Logan, the convention was 
privileged to have two other leaders from 
outside the synod: Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, 
pastor of Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., and 
Sister Catherine Neuhardt, deaconess of 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown, Md. Sister 
Catherine conducted all the devotional 
periods for the convention and presented. 
the work of the diaconate during the Life 
Service period. Dr. Foelsch delivered the 
sermon at the Thursday evening service, 
at which time the new officers were in- 
stalled by Supt. R. Homer Anderson. 
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“And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God....” Matt. 16: 16-18. 


Wuatever else men may have to say of Manhattan by way 
of praise or blame, they speak the truth when they say that 
it is built upon solid rock. The sinking of deep founda- 
tions for two apartment buildings near the Lutheran Church 
House in recent months furnished abundant proof of the 


solidity of this bed-rock of the city. Cut this well-known 


schist in one way, and you catch the gleam of silvery mica; 
cut it across the grain, and you see the ruby tints of crys- 
talline garnets; set it up in the outer wall of a church, and 
you have a building of beauty. Would that we could say this 
of all that underlies and supports the life of Manhattan. 

As one mingles freely with its leaders of business and 
trade, and studies the headlines of its daily press, he quickly 
senses the fact that teeming millions are floundering in 
uncertainty rather than building upon solid rock. The recent 
deliverance of the leaders of our church in America, how- 
ever little attention may have been given to it by the public, 
may well be repeated here: “We ask our people if they 
have accepted God’s purpose to cleanse their personal re- 
ligion. We appeal to our churches for new fidelity to the 
pure Gospel of God’s perfect grace in the consciousness that 
the very gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Either 
we confess our sins, and build upon the Christ of the ages, 
or confess our utter helplessness without Him. Many have 
tried to vitalize their religion in these latter days by broad- 
ening it; and they have made it so broad in spots that it 
sprawls. Others have attempted to improve the message of 
the church by rationalizing processes that hide the Christ 
from those to whom they preach. We now summon every 
wandering preacher to return to the faith of his fathers, 
and re-examine those solid rock foundations upon which the 
Christ of God has been building His church through nine- 
teen centuries. 


The Basic Question 

When our Lord first submitted this question of our eve- 
ning lesson to His disciples, “Whom do men say that I am?” 
there was a great deal of fluttering and floundering that re- 
minds us of the confusion of our present day. “Some say 
this and some say that.” Then the question became intensely 
personal as our Lord said, “But whom say ye that I am?” 
And then Simon Peter and his Lord began to speak of that 
building rock, apart from which there can be no true King- 


‘dom building in any country. “Simon Peter answered anc 
said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. And 


Jesus answered and said unto him, blessed art thou Simon 
Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven. And I say also unto 
thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” (Matthew 16: 16-18.) Twin building rocks are here, 
both born of heaven; and it is highly important that each 
be given its proper place in Zion’s wall; Christ Himself, and 


‘ the pure confession of that Christ. Here we are taught that 


Upon the Rock, Christ Jesus, We Build a Pure 
Confession 


I am not particularly coneerned about Simon Peter the 
man, for the Scriptures furnish abundant evidence of the 


[President’s sermon at the opening session of the United Synod of 
New York.] 
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BUILT TO LAST 


President Ellis B. Burgess’ Penetrating Sermon Relates Christ, 
Confession and the Church 


fact that he was a man of like pas- 
sions with us; but I am greatly 
concerned about his confession—a 
confession that led to his renaming 
as “Simon, the rock,” and endeared 
him to believing Christians of every 
age. “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Simon, son of Jonas, was called Simon 
the rock solely because he had planted his feet upon 
the Rock of Ages, and refused, despite moments of tem- 
porary weakness to be removed. And that is the rock on 
which we as a synod must stand, if we would witness a 
good confession before men and serve the purpose for which 
we were called. “All other ground is sinking sand.” If we 
would have a religion that is enduring, we must build it 
upon Him alone. A thousand teachers of strange doctrines 
may thrust their opinions upon you, as you prepare your 
pulpit messages or carry out your daily ministries; and your 
usefulness as a Christian witness is in peril the moment you 
take the first step off the rock. One of these tempters may 
tell you that he wants to make your message more popular; 
others may tell you that you lack the broadmindedness that 
characterizes an American preacher of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and still others may tell you that they seek only to 
deepen the spirituality of your message. If you are wise, 
you will brush all the counsels of men aside, and build your 
faith upon the solid rock—Christ. 


E. B. BURGESS, D.D. 


The Symbol of Endurance 

Have you never noticed how frequently in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, God is likened to a rock? It is because the 
great rocks are such striking types of the enduring God. 
Isaiah says of Him, “Trust ye in the Lord forever, for in 
the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength” (Isaiah 26: 4). 
And in the margin the words, “everlasting strength,” are 
translated “Rock of Ages.” He is called the rock because He 
is the unfailing refuge of His people. It was a favorite type 
of David. “The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, and my 
deliverer, my God, my strength in whom I will trust; my 
buckler and the horn of my salvation, and my high tower” 
(Ps. 18: 2). “For who is God, save the Lord? or who is a 
rock, save our God?” (Ps. 18: 31.) “From the end of the 
earth will I ery unto thee, when my heart is overwhelmed; 
lead me to the rock that is higher than I. For thou hast been 
a shelter for me and a strong tower from the enemy” (Ps. 
61: 2, 3). David also speaks of Him as a rock, because He is 
specifically the Rock of our Salvation. “Thou art my Father, 
my God, and the Rock of our Salvation” (Ps. 89: 26). 

With such a background of God the Rock in the Old 
Testament, it is but consistent that so much is said of Christ 
the Rock in the New Testament. Simon the rock speaks 
of Christ the rock, as he writes, “To whom coming, as unto 
a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God 
and precious, ye also as lively stones are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God by Christ Jesus. Wherever also it is 
contained in the Scripture, behold, I lay in Zion a chief 
cornerstone, elect, precious; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be confounded” (I Peter 2: 4-6). Upon that rock, 
Simon Peter built his confession; upon that rock the church 
has built her confessions ever since. And these confessions 
survive through the ages only because they are in harmony 
with the rock on which they are built. This confession of 

(Continued on page 23) 
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IF THESE WALLS COULD SPEAK 


“Old White Church,” Cherished Shrine of Catawissa Valley 
By THE Rev. W. RoBERT MILLER 


Ir was in 1810 that the Lutheran pioneers of the Cata- 
wissa Valley in Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, formed a 
congregation and built the first log building which was to 
house both school and church. That was a year before the 
first steamboat puffed its resinous way up the brown, 
swirling currents of the Father of Waters. It was three years 
before the smoke of American muskets at the Battle of New 
Orleans cleared to show a United States at last free of for- 
eign aggression. It was seven years before the Erie Canal 
‘was opened to the passage of the first cumbersome barge. 
So when the blow of axes rang through the woods of this 
little Pennsylvania German community that spring and the 
shining logs of the little school and church reflected the 
warm sun, awakening America was likewise in the log- 
cabin stage of its development. 

But with the Lutherans of the community came a sprink- 
ling of settlers of the Reformed faith. By 1822 the two groups 
had united their efforts in a union congregation, which wor- 
shiped in the original log structure until the year 1842. That 
was the year in which the bloody Seminole Wars in Florida 
were at last ended. It was just two years earlier than the 
construction of the first telegraph line in this country was 
completed between Baltimore and Washington. And that 
spring was just seven years before the discovery of gold in 
California sent one hundred thousand fortune hunters west- 
ward across the plains to meet a like number of adventurers 
who sailed around the Horn to anchor in San Francisco 
harbor. 

A Serious Problem 

But the sturdy, home-loving, God-fearing Pennsylvania 
Germans who worshiped in the little log church were not 
the type who would be swayed by the false glitter of far-off 
gold. They had tasks to do and responsibilities to meet at 
home. And one of the responsibilities was to provide for 
the housing of a growing congregation. Thus it was that 
the Old White Church came to be erected on the site of 
the original log church built in 1810. 

Time and expense would have been saved if these pioneers 
had decided to replace the outgrown structure with another 
of similar log construction. But it was their principle to 
“sive the first-fruits to the Lord.” Nothing but their best 
would satisfy their inner conviction that God must come 
first, though it require the sacrifice of personal desire. 

So it was that three men were chosen from 
the congregation to secure information re- 
garding church buildings. They visited 
churches in the neighborhood of York and 
Reading and returned with laboriously de- 
tailed plans. In a congregational meeting it 
was determined to construct a “board” church. 
Pledges were made, not on the whole financial, 


ae 


“THE OLD WHIT 


E CHURCH,” ERECTED IN 1842; PULPIT AND MOURNERS’ BENCH; AND GALLERY STAIRWAY 


for these men and women had little ready cash, but in 
terms of work and materials. One man agreed to haul 
the foundation stones and give several loads of boards. 
Another brought sand for the mortar, others shingles, tim- 
bers, and the hand-drawn square nails of the time. Many 
unable to give materials pledged specified periods of work- 
ing time for the construction, or loaned teams of horses and 
oxen for hauling purposes. 

And when the Old White Church was dedicated on the 
sixteenth day of March 1842, it was indeed something akin 
to Lincoln’s concept of American government: “For the peo- 
ple, by the people, of the people.” Every stone had been 
gathered in their fields, every timber and board came from 
the forest of their green hills, all had been shaped and 
fashioned by their hands and done in personal devotion to 
the glory of their personal God. And the women of the 
congregation shared in the finished work: they made the 
silk pouches with bells which, hung on poles, were used as 
collection baskets. They sewed the altar table cloths and 
the pulpit hanging, and provided the red-and-green carpet 
for the rail-enclosed space which might correspond to a 
chancel. And these devoted women served faithfully in the 
cleaning and care of the building. Their house of God was 
a clean and shining place, fit for worship and praise. 


Admirably “Colonial” 


Today the Old White Church is a monument to the dignity 
and charm of Colonial construction. It is a simple frame 
building painted white inside and out. There are three en- 
trances, on the west, south, and east sides, and windows for 
both ground floor and gallery pierce these walls. The wine- 
glass pulpit with its stair and sounding board is centered: on 
the north wall between two two-story, small-paned, round- 
arched windows. Aisles extend from the three doors and 
meet before the swinging gates of the rail-enclosed chancel 
space, thus dividing the gate-end pews into four sections. 
About the chancel space is a U-shaped pew divided at the 
base of the U by the gated entrance to the area. This seat 
of honor was designed for the use of the church council 
ordinarily, or for the mourners at a funeral. In front of 
the pulpit is an oval communion table about forty inches 
high; it contains a compartment in which hymnals bearing 
the date of 1852 remain. Behind this table, which bears its 
original cloth, are chairs for the pastor and 
song leader. Tucked under the mourners’ 
bench is a gleaming white china cuspidor. 
Two round, wood-burning stoves are centered 
in the east and west aisles; their long pipes 
extend more than thirty feet, piercing the 
gently-arched ceiling of the church. The gal- 
lery, which extends along the east, south, and 
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west walls, is reached by east and west wall stairs. The 
, original organ is in the rear gallery. Oil lamps in wall 
brackets and one large lamp suspended from the ceiling over 
the chancel area provide night illumination. The seating 
‘capacity of the church is slightly over four hundred. 
' As the preacher of the Old White Church surveyed his 
congregation of a Sunday morning he found the older men 
seated downstairs in the section of pews to his left, and facing 
the chancel. In the southeast section of pews, across the east 
aisle from the men, and facing the pulpit, was the section 
of the older women. Divided from them by the south aisle, 
in the southwest corner section, were the married women. 
And separated from them by the west aisle, in the west sec- 
tion of pews, and facing the chancel space, were the girls, 
to the preacher’s right. But the young men were placed in 
the gallery to his left, which made apparent attentiveness to 
the sermon easy for the young people: the preacher was in 
the direct line of vision between Juliet and Romeo. Married 
men and children occupied the remaining portions of the 
gallery, with the organ in the rear portion against the wall. 
Records indicate that the church was constructed in the 
pastorate of the Rev. Isaiah Bahl of the Berwick-Mainville 
Parish, of which Ringtown was then a part. Pastor Bahl 
held this office from 1830-1860. 


Garb for Sunday 


Had we approached the church with him on a Sunday, we 
would have seen little groups of worshipers walking through 
the fields and along the forest by-ways with their Sunday 
shoes in their hands. Nearing the church, they would doff 
their everyday footgear, conceal them in a favorite hiding 
place, and don the “best” shoes. Then equipped in their 
stiff Sunday garb from head to foot, they would enter the 
church yard. 

And they would be coming early, for the service was the 
highlight of the week for the lonely dwellers in mountain 
cabin and isolated farmhouse. Here the old postmaster 
would distribute the meager mail, kept until now in his hat. 
But with the coming of the minister the stragglers under 
the churchyard trees would hurry to their places, and the 
congregation would hush as the song leader intoned the 
first line of the opening hymn. He would read the first line, 
then it would be sung by the people; the second line would 
be read, then sung, and so on until the hymn would be com- 
pleted. In later years the organ was installed in the gallery, 
over the fervid protests of the more conservative members. 

Services were held twice a month, with Reformed and 
Lutheran ministers alternately in charge. Everyone at- 
tended all the services, with the only visible differentiation 
being marked on communion Sundays, when Lutherans 
would commune under their pastor, and the Reformed group 
would on their Sunday of communion receive it at the hands 
‘of their minister. The scattered members of other denomina- 

' tions worshiped with these two chief groups in the Union 
Church, for this was a real community project in which all 
served and worshiped and helped to support. 

It was not until 1883 that this unanimity was disturbed, 
when both groups erected edifices in the little village of 
Ringtown, a mile away. But from that year and continuing 
today a yearly service is held in the Old White Church on 
Ascension Day. This service is alternately in charge of the 
Reformed and, the Lutheran congregations, and every effort 
is made to have distinguished speakers in the historic pul- 
pit. 

Visitors come to the traditional service from all over the 
state, and from New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Virginia as well. This year nearly seven hundred assembled 
for the occasion, the largest attendance in the history of the 
service. Those unable to crowd into the church heard the 
service through the medium of a public address system 
installed by the local fire company. Nearly one hundred 
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inches of publicity, much of it front page, heralded the occa- 
sion in regional newspapers. 


Under Joint Trusteeship 

Today the structure is under the care of a joint property 
committee of the Reformed and Lutheran congregations. It 
is periodically papered, painted, repaired, and cleaned by 
the descendants of its builders. Evidences of this care are 
apparent in the appearance of the old union cemetery by 
the church, which antedated the structure by some years. 
Tradition has it that a pioneer mother buried a little child 
on this gentle slope shortly after the turn of the nineteenth 
century. Other bereaved families laid loved ones near that 
first tiny mound. And by that grassy plot already hallowed 
by devotion the first log church and school was erected. 

The oldest legible stone in the graveyard reads: 


“Zach 
Sohn von 
Johann & Eva 

Eisenhauer 
Storb 

May 9, 1815 

alt 
25 ahr, 11 mt, 26 d.” 


A curious mixture of German and English. Flat field 
stones with blurred names and dates scratched on their worn 
surfaces may antedate this memorial. Last year the Ring- 
town Flower Club took as its project the beautification of 
the hitherto neglected cemetery. After securing the per- 
mission of owners and relatives, grave locations were charted 
to the inch, stones were catalogued and placed to one side. 
Then the entire cemetery was ploughed, harrowed, and 
seeded. The stones were replaced in their original locations 
and firmly cemented to bases, and the cemetery today is a 
well-ordered and beautifully kept setting for the Old White 
Church. 

With the huge tulip tree and its matching maple in the 
church yard, both veterans when the church was built, the 
little shrine of the valley is idyllic in charm of a day gone 
by but a faith which remains. So long as that faith is kept 
the Old White Church will not be forgotten, nor will the 
church decay. 


PRESIDENT BURGESS PRAISED 


United Synod of New York Records Tribute to 
His Administration 

Resolved: 

1. A grateful synod, of one heart and one mind, arises to 
honor and bid adieu to Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, its retiring pres- 
ident. We have loved you indeed, Dr. Burgess. Your five 
years as our president have covered a hard period in his- 
tory, and no less difficult a period in the synod’s history. 
You have labored for the synod beyond any of the rest of 
us and those labors have borne rich fruit that we shall only 
begin to appreciate fully in the years to come. Our unity, 
we believe, is a fact today, and to you, under God’s grace, 
goes great credit for this new unified life of synod. Your 
history of the churches of synod is a volume that no one 
else would have had the patience and persistence, with all 
the other necessary presidential duties, to have prepared. 
We give you our abiding thanks for it. Your capacity as a 
presiding officer will never be surpassed. Your business 
and administration work will guide us for years. Your 
fatherly counsel and finer purpose have inspired us all. 
And now with your closing work as president of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York, a great tribute to you, we 
humbly thank God for you, and we commit you to Him for 
a blessed twilight of life with our prayers and good wishes 
for your continued health and joy in the Lord. 


NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD 


By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


Tue thirty-seventh annual convention of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Nova Scotia was held in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Rose Bay, the Rev. H. N. Lossing pastor, June 
23-25. The convention began Friday morning with the 
Order for Public Confession and Absolution, which was 
followed by The Service. The synodical sermon was preached 
by President C. H. Whitteker from Romans 12:11. The 
Lord’s Supper was then administered to the pastors and 
delegates. 

The president, in his report, took note of the many im- 
provements which had been effected in church properties 
during the past year, and also of the numerous noteworthy 
anniversaries. He also urged that efforts be put forth to 
have the apportionment paid in full, and that meetings be 
held in the different parishes with the Sunday school work- 
ers so that new enthusiasm and energy may be instilled in 
the work of the Sunday school. Mention was made of the 
visit of King George and Queen Elizabeth to these shores, 
and the fact that the Lutheran Church in Nova Scotia was 
honored by the presentation of President and Mrs. Whitteker 
to their Majesties in Province House at Halifax. President 
Whitteker has completed two terms of office, and synod 
noted its satisfaction of his work by electing him for a third 
term. 

In the statistical report by the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker, 
substantial increases in the baptized, confirmed and com- 
muning membership of the synod were noted. The receipts 
of the various congregations also showed a total increase of 
$5,000 over the receipts of the previous year. The treasurer 
announced that the parishes had made a goodly contribu- 
tion to the Anniversary Appeal of the Board of American 
Missions. 

An excellent report of the delegates to the convention of 
the U. L. C. A. at Baltimore was given by the Rev. H. N. 
Lossing. 

The Rev. V. J. Monk and Mr. C. B. Begin were re-elected 
secretary and treasurer, respectively. The Rev. George 
Innes and the Rev. Douglas Conrad were elected clerical 
members of the Executive Committee, and Mr. J. Earle 
Morash of Chester and Mr. J. Clarence Nickerson of Halifax, 
were elected lay members of the same board. The Rev. 
V. J. Monk and the Rev. H. N. Lossing were elected to the 
Canada Lutheran Publication Board; the Rev. George Innes 
was elected as the representative to Waterloo College and 
Seminary Board of Governors. 

Quite a discussion centered around the question of Student 
Aid, and synod voted to have this question referred to and 
studied by the Committee on Ministerial Education, and to 
report back to the 1940 convention. 


ie 


World Peace Prayed For 


The United Lutheran Church in America was ably rep- 
resented by the Rev. Dr. Alvin Bell of Toledo, Ohio. The 
close of the Friday and Saturday afternoon sessions was 
given to Dr. Bell to present the work of the various Boards 
of the Church. He also gave inspiring addresses at two 
public services, one Friday evening and the other Sunday 
evening. Greetings were received from the Rev. Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, president of the U. L. C. A., and also from the Rev. 
C. W. Seville, a former pastor of one of the synod’s parishes. 

A special service of intercession for World Peace was 
conducted by the chaplain of the convention, the Rev. George 
Innes, at the close of the Saturday morning’s session. The 
public service Saturday evening featured a sermon by the 
Rev. George Schiery. Although a very heavy rain storm 
kept up all day Sunday, the attendances at all three 
services were quite good. The Rev. T. A. Schrader preached 
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in the morning and the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad in the 
afternoon. 

Next year will mark -the twenty-fifth birthday of the 
Church of the Resurrection in the city of Halifax. Synod 
will meet at the invitation, of this congregation in that city 
and help Resurrection Church celebrate this anniversary. 


THE WARTBURG SYNOD 


By the Rev. Robert L. Boulton 


InspireD by Vice-president Schmidt’s communion sermon 
on the words of Isaiah, “Come let us reason together,” and 
President R. R. Belter’s opening sermon on the words of 
Paul, “Always abounding in the work of the Lord,” the 
sixty-fourth annual convention of the Wartburg Synod held 
a progressive three-day session at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Chicago, Ill., the Rev. E. R. Morack pastor. 

The weather was extremely hot, 100 degrees in the shade, 
and so also were several of the business sessions. Dr. H. H. 
Bagger, U. L. C. A. representative, fired the opening gun 
when he severely took the Wartburg Synod to task for its 
method and record on apportionment. Through a resolution 
of the Wartburg Parish and Church School Board, synod 
for the first time voted that every congregation was to make 
a definite pledge for apportionment to be paid on the monthly 
installment plan. 

As A. M. Knudsen, D.D., of the Board of American Mis- 
sions stated, “This is my first visit to a convention of the 
Wartburg Synod, but it is a memorable one.” The pastors 
and delegates were primed and ready to discuss the prob- 
lem of new English missions with the Board representative. 
As new German missions are not feasible, synod wants to 
start English missions, but the Board reacts against this as 
we operate on the territory of five other synods. As Pres- 
ident Belter stated, “When you stop a synod from mission 
work, you cut its jugular vein.” The temperature rose a 
few degrees, and then it was voted that the executive com- 
mittee meet with the Board of American Missions and come 
to a standing agreement in this matter. 


College Given Preference 


All officers were re-elected, namely: President, the Rev. 
R. R. Belter, Burlington, Iowa; vice-president, the Rev. 
Ernst Schmidt, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, the Rev. A. Neu- 
mann, Lake Geneva, Wis.; treasurer, the Rev. W. Kaitschuk, 
Steeleville, Ill; statistician, J. A. Goeken, Joliet, Ill. Unan- 
imous ballots were readily cast. 

Carthage College was given additional financial aid by 
placing its percentage of the apportionment in the preferred 
class; also each congregation was to receive a special offer- 
ing for the college at the time of a visit of a clerical rep- 
resentative of the school. President Rudolph Schulz made 
a fine presentation. , 

Chaplain R. L. Boulton of Milwaukee, Wis., preached on 
the theme, “The Church of Christ Always Progresses” at 
one Matin Service, but even this service was canceled the 
second day as “Missions” were exploded in Good Shepherd 
Church. 

Dr. Robert Neumann was honored at a dinner on the 
occasion of his fortieth year as manager of the publication 
house of the Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. 
A great banquet was held for the pastors and Lutheran 
Brotherhoods of Chicago at the Midwest Athletic Club on 
the closing night of synod with 400 in attendance. The 
speaker was Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

At next year’s convention at Bremen, IIl., the system of 
a pre-print of the minutes of synod will be inaugurated to 
expedite the sessions. That community will celebrate one 
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hundred years of Lutheranism during the convention. Bethel 
Church, Chicago, had its invitation accepted for next year 
‘but to demonstrate the “love” that prevailed during the 
convention gave way to Bremen. 

- Councilmen’s Conferences will be held by the Wartburg 
churches during the month of September 1939. Received 
into synod were Pastors A. Meyer, E, Slottag, and O. Goener 
by rite of ordination previous to the meeting of synod and 
Pastor A. H. Fabian from the Indiana Synod. 

After three days of “reasoning” and “wor ” that would 
be new to Isaiah and Paul, synod closed its very practical 
and worth-while session which clearly demonstrates to the 
U. L. C. A. that the Wartburg Synod is not ready to be 
buried but is very much alive. 


BROADER PLANNING 


Establishment of New Department an Important 
Advance in Lutheran Welfare Work 


By Ambrose Hering, D.D. 


Iv 1s evident at this date that the recent National Lutheran 
Inner Mission Conference meeting at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Milwaukee, Wis., will mark a forward step in 
Lutheran welfare development and co-operation. 

The formal and impressive service \of induction, Thurs- 
day evening, June 15, of Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz as 
secretary of the new 
Department of Welfare 
of the National Lu- 
theran Council, with 
the sermon by the Rev. 
S. C. Michelfelder of 
Toledo and the charge 
by Dr. E. B. Burgess, 
president of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, 
was the chief conference 
event which gave final 
and concrete expres- 
sion to a long series of 
efforts and proposals to 
improve and advance 
our diversified and un- 
related Lutheran char- 
ities in this country. 

Back in 1915 when 
the former General 
Council met in Rock 
Island, Illinois, a reso- 
lution was passed sup- 
porting the holding of regular National Inner Mission Con- 
ferences, and when a representative group of Lutheran 
workers met in Milwaukee in connection with the National 
Conference of Social Work, June 23, 1921, to call a general 
Inner Mission Conference, the matter of possible co-opera- 
tion with the National Lutheran Council was discussed. 
Later the idea was presented to Dr. Lauritz Larsen, then 
executive secretary of the Council. With the heavy post- 
war burdens of Lutheran World Service and reconstruction 
it was natural that the National Lutheran Council could not 
at the time assume additional responsibilities, however 
clearly the leaders of that date sensed the importance of 
the ministry of mercy. 

From the beginning, the National Inner Mission Confer- 
ence supported the European relief appeals of the council. 
As world conditions changed and the economic depression 
emphasized new needs and wider co-operation in this coun- 
try, concrete proposals were formulated. Two years ago 
the National Lutheran Council expressed its willingness to 
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serve the Lutheran agencies through a possible Welfare 
Department. At Milwaukee this month the new executive 
was installed and the department is now functioning as part 
of the National Lutheran Council, with headquarters at the 
Council office, 39 East 35th Street, New York City, in the 
Lutheran Church House. 


All of Which Means What? 

It means that the National Lutheran Inner Mission Con- 
ference will hereafter be a function of the Welfare Depart- 
ment of the National Lutheran Council and the executive 
of the department will become the executive of the Confer- 
ence. It also means that the Conference will hereafter meet 
as a general national conference one year to be followed the 
next year by regional, and possibly functional, conferences 
in different sections of the country and the church. 

The Conference, as a series of annual meetings, has been 
definitely limited in its usefulness to the Lutheran agencies 
and the cause as a whole. Moreover, it lacked the resources 
to finance an effective executive service. Under the new 
plan pending proposals for advice and counsel, statistics and 
surveys, regional institutes, placement work, joint publicity 
and financing, interpretative literature, co-operation and 
co-ordination, chaplaincies and external relations, can now 
be translated into concrete action. Dr. Krumbholz as a for- 
mer president of the Conference, present secretary, and, as 
an executive of long experience, has both the esteem and 
the support of his fellow-workers as well as the leaders of 
the National Lutheran Council. 

The Milwaukee Conference, with 135 out-of-city regis- 
trations, was the best attended so far. The daily devotional 
meditations of Dr. Edwin Moll were singularly inspirational 
and helpful. The papers were of uniformly high quality and 
the institutes registered the maximum enrollment limits. 
Functional round tables considered technical problems, and 
the annual dinner and some of the luncheons were probably 
the largest in the history of the Conference. The Rev. A. C. 
Baughman and Miss Thorstensen of the.local committee 
overlooked no details as the splendid conference arrange- 
ments and the exhibit testified. Milwaukee is of course an 
excellent city for a Lutheran convention, and its Lutheran 
welfare agencies reflect the vigor and interest of the sup- 
porting congregations. 


Some Program Features 

Dr. Arthur Neve, of the Detroit Council of Social Agencies, 
presented a paper on “Foundation Courses for Schools of 
Social Work,” emphasizing the fact that social work has 
achieved the status of a recognized profession and that 
Lutheran colleges should provide more adequate courses 
for students preparing to enter professional schools of social 
work, Prof. William F. Rasche, principal of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, delivered a stimulating luncheon ad- 
dress on “The Adjustment of Youth to the Present Economic 
Situation,” and the Rev. E. S. Hjortland, pastor of Ascen- 
sion Church, spoke on “The Social Mission of the Congre- 
gation.” Dr. Ralph H. Long of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, and Mrs. Herta Genz of New York City, addressed the 
conference on the Lutheran World Convention and the 
refugee situation. The annual institute, or training section 
of the conference, covered case work with children, delin- 
quency and problems of administration. A panel discussion 
on the advantages and disadvantages of participating in 
community chests, followed by a tour of the city, closed 
the conference. 

Dr. A. M. Stremel of Pittsburgh, president of the Confer- 
ence, and most of the other officers were re-elected. Con- 
stitutional revisions were effected to fit the new National 
Lutheran Council relations and the Conference is to meet 
next May in connection with the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia. 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING 


Two-day Session of Board of Education Shows 
Problems and Importance of Agency 


Cattep from fourteen synods in twelve states the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education met for two days in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 20 and 21. One whole day was filled 
with meetings of committees considering the problems con- 
nected with colleges and seminaries, student work, men for 
the ministry, finance, promotion and research. 


Education and Missions 

President H. R. Gold, D.D., welcomed the members and 
some invited guests at a dinner in the air-cooled Hay- 
Adams House on the evening of the twentieth, when Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz delivered an address on “The Church’s 
Educational Responsibility in Light of the Mission Situa- 
tion.” During the course of his address Dr. Wentz called 
attention to the growing nationalism, the interest in the 
Church, the emphasis on personality, and the ecumenical 
outlook. 

This whole situation suggests the necessity for a school of 
missions in the United Lutheran Church to which prospec- 
tive missionaries should go and which could be attended by 
missionaries on furlough. In addition, missionary work re- 
quires a temperament for co-operation and counsel in the 
missionary. The progress of missions will be largely de- 
pendent upon missionaries with such a temperament and 
who will witness effectively through their Christian per- 
sonality. This means only the strongest and best fitted in- 
dividuals should be sent to the mission field. 


Education and Financial Support 

A second subject was discussed at the dinner session, when 
Dr. Earl C. Herman presented the serious financial situation 
facing the Board of Education in light of the educational 
responsibility of the Church. A decreased income from the 
Church and an increased demand from the colleges, sem- 
inaries, and student centers impelled Dr. Herman to declare 
that every effort must be made to secure the apportionment 
100 per cent, and if possible a larger share of the appor- 
tionment, to cultivate individuals for special gifts to the 
endowment funds as well as to the current income, and to 
interest parishes which have paid their apportionment in 
student fellowships. Both the staff and members of the Board 
must be active in securing this larger support. 

Treasurer Hickman’s report indicated that expenditures 
had been kept within the budget allowance by the curtail- 
ment of certain authorized projects. 

For the year 1939-1940 the Board adopted a budget of 
$97,091, which is $7,000 less than for the year 1938-1939. 
This means that some institutions and student centers were 
cut, and that several important projects of service to institu- 
tions and student centers were not allowed. 

The investment list of the Board is improving, reported 
the Committee on Finance. With the approval of Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Stackel, chairman of the Investment Commission of 
the Church, the committee with Hon. Charles Steele as 
chairman recommended the holding of certain unsatisfactory 
items with the prospect of disposing of them to better ad- 
vantage at a later date. 


Colleges and Seminaries 

The seminary problem received the major consideration 
from the Committee on Institutions. Chairman A. R. Wentz 
presented a series of resolutions which look forward to 
fostering and co-ordinating a general campaign for educa- 
tion culminating in 1942 and to effecting the accreditation 
of all our seminaries. 

The Board reviewed the program for the Church’s ar- 
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rangements for the training of ministers and teachers 
adopted in 1932 and reaffirmed its conviction that the gen- 
eral policy outlined is a-sound one and should be applied 
as soon as possible. Especially should certain seminaries 
be concerned with the training of men to serve in churches 
requiring the use of other languages than English, with the 
training of teachers, scholars, editors, and foreign mission- 
aries, and with the training of workers in the field of social 
missions. . 

Serving the Students 

A new development in the work with students is the es- 
tablishment of student fellowships, which range from $250 to 
$900, dependent on the amount of assistance granted by the 
university. The Committee on Student Work, with Miss 
Flora Prince as chairman, recommended, and the Board ap- 
proved, student fellowships as follows: Harold Dunkelberger 
of Gettysburg Seminary for New York City, Bennett Weaver 
of Gettysburg College for Syracuse University, Albert 
Carney of the University of Pennsylvania for Pennsylvania 
State College. A fellow for Ohio State University will be 
selected conjointly with the Luther Foundation at that 
school. 

It was of interest to the Board to learn that the Rev. 
Edward J. Blenker, now working with students at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin under the direction of the Board of 
Education, will be called conjointly for that work with the 
Student Service Department of the American Lutheran 
Conference. At the University of Michigan a Luther Foun- 
dation has been organized through the co-operation of in- 
dividuals representing both the American Lutheran Con- 
ference and the United Lutheran Church. 

Special resolutions of appreciation and regret were voted 
E. A. Trabert, D.D., of Berkeley, Calif., for faithful and suc- 
cessful service since 1921 and the Rev. S. H. Kornmann for 
ten years of directing work among Lutheran students at the 
University of Maryland. 


Men for the Ministry 

During the past four years the enrollments at our sem- 
inaries have totaled 319, 308, 293, 280. Graduates from the 
seminaries are now being called quite rapidly to various 
phases of the Church’s work. 

The Committee on Men for the Ministry, with Dr. Stanley 
Billheimer as chairman, recommended and the Board voted 
to request of synodical committees that a place on synodical 
and conference programs be given for the consideration of 
the situation in the ministry, that arrangement be made in 
strategic centers for conferences of high school boys to place 
before them the opportunities and call of the ministry, and 
that the names and addresses of high school boys be sent to 
the Board of Education and the synodical committees on 
Men for the Ministry. 

The staff was directed to make an analysis of the studies 
which have been made on the qualifications desirable in 
candidates for the ministry and to prepare a statement 
based on this analysis for further consideration by the Board. — 


Keeping the Church Informed 
Considerable satisfaction was expressed in the manner 
pastors request the literature of the Board. During the 
special season on Christian Higher Education 1,152 requests 
were received for more than 370,000 folders. The number 
of requests increased more than three per cent. The Board 
thanked Tue LuTHErRAN and Lutheran Men for the large 
amount of space allowed for articles on the work of the 
Board, and noted with appreciation the number of synodical 
bulletins which give attention to this matter. With gratitude 
the Board was informed that two non-Lutheran denomina- 
tions asked for the privilege of using certain cuts and 

folders in their educational literature. ; 
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A Program Which Must Be Supported 


Quietly but persistently the Board of Education endeavors 
to serve the spiritual interests of students and to develop 
Christ-centered and church-conscious colleges and sem- 
inaries. One student reports, “Only after I had the oppor- 


‘tunity of doing graduate work did I feel that perhaps I 


owed something to the Church, as well as to society as a 
whole. This change in attitude came as a result of meeting 
and joining with a group of students who were interested 
in the Church. Their feeling about the Church was sus- 
tained and strengthened by the friendly and sincere minis- 
trations of the Lutheran student pastor.” “The church col- 
leges,” says a college president, “are the spiritual laboratories 
within which the Church of today must develop the qualities 
that will be demanded by the Church of tomorrow in meet- 
ing its tasks.” The strength of the Church is relative to the 
strength of the seminaries. The hope of the Church lies “in 
a generation of ministers, ardent in love and apt to teach,” 
in ministers filled with the love of Christ, the knowledge 
of the Bible, the love of people, and the knowledge of how 
to use the Bible effectively in enabling people to confess 
Christ their Lord and Saviour. 

To these ends the Board of Education is using the funds 
of the Church and directing the time and talent of its staff. 


OUR YOUNGER SISTERS 


By Dr. A. R. Wentz, Gettysburg, Pa. 


By many indications the time has come to regard our 
Christian forces on the mission field as constituting real 
churches. They are the products of our apostolic advance 
into foreign parts, but we should cease to look upon them 
as foreign ‘or missions. We should regard them as our sister 
churches, younger churches, associate synods. They should 
be brought into the fellowship of the church at the home 
base, and they should enter that fellowship on a basis of 
complete parity. That would be good apostolic practice, 
would have good Scriptural warrant, and would accord with 
good Lutheran principles of church polity. 

That the receiving churches should be regarded as the 
sisters of the sending churches is indicated also by the rising 
tide of nationalism in those lands to which our missionaries 
go. Public spirit there is thoroughly averse to anything 
foreign. From my experience on our mission fields, and 
especially from my observations at the Madras Conference 
last December, I am convinced that the next ten years will 
witness a number of changes of emphasis in the missionary 
enterprise. One of these will be the change from mission 
to church. It is to the credit of our own Board of Foreign 
Missions that it has already moved in this direction. In this 
respect Lutherans will be in the van of those who lead for- 
ward into the new era in the apostolic advance. They will 
be among the first to see the implications on the mission 
field of the New Testament conception of the church. 


New Organization 

When the full import of this new era has become clear, 
we shall see that it involves much reorganization of the 
receiving church in the so-called mission field. It will mean 
that we must scrutinize all of our present arrangements 
there and subject many of them to revision. We must adapt 
our organization, both here and abroad, to an increasing 
degree of autonomy in the receiving church. We must pre- 
pare to cut the ties of control which still bind the receiving 
church and which she regards as elements of Western im- 
perialism. Organizations and systems of education must 
aim at the training and using of native Christians in places 
of leadership and control. ; 

In this emerging organization our Board of Foreign Mis- 
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sions, we can easily imagine, will change its name to some 
more Scriptural term (e.g., Board of Overseas Missions, 
Board of Apostolic Advance, Executive Board for the 
Churches Abroad). It will no longer exercise the paternal 
control and detailed direction that it does at present, but 
will exercise among the younger churches in six nations 
much the same functions as are now exercised by the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the United Lutheran Church among the 
thirty-one synods in the United States and Canada. Already 
the baptized souls in our Lutheran churches of these six 
nations are as numerous as the baptized souls in eighteen 
of the thirty-one synods of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 
The Native Leaders 

Everywhere there is a strong feeling that we must move 
more rapidly towards autonomy on our mission fields and 
to that end must speed up the process of training native 
leadership. That work must be done thoroughly, and the 
product may be needed more quickly than we now realize. 
Great changes may be imminent, and all of our missions in 
the Far East should proceed today as in the presence of 
impending great changes. 

The purpose of the missionary enterprise is to plant the 
church. Have our younger Lutheran churches been planted? 
If a great nationalistic revolution swept over the Far East 
next year and expelled all foreigners and their works, 
would our Lutheran churches survive? Are they rooted 
deeply enough? Is there adequate native leadership? Yes, 
I believe our church would survive, but I should be even 
more hopeful if we had given more attention to the adequate 
training of native leadership. Both missionaries and natives 
feel the need of it today. 

A church-consciousness must be developed to take the 
place of the parish-consciousness that is so prominent to- 
day. To that end constitutions need to be revised, constitu- 
tions of church and mission, of synods, taluks, and parishes. 

Natives must be entrusted with larger responsibilities than 
hitherto, even at the risk of mistakes. The missionaries must 
be entirely willing to “drive from the back seat,” as one of 
them expressed it. And such a policy would entail reor- 
ganization of the receiving churches. For example, smaller 
units of organization should be devised, so that smaller 
burdens of responsibility would be imposed on untried 
leaders. 

By all means our younger churches should be encouraged 
to move towards autonomy as rapidly as can safely be done. 
It is possible to do this with imprudent haste. For the rank 
and file of pastors and people in the autonomous church it 
would serve no useful purpose to purge out all marks of 
so-called “Western imperialism” and then subject the peo- 
ple and the workers to the tyranny of domineering native 
leaders. The unfortunate experiment with autonomy in the 
Gossner Lutheran Church in North India has proved that 
autonomy comes not simply by “turning over” all respon- 
sibility to the native church, and certainly not by with- 
drawing financial support, but by long training and careful 
preparation, by establishing different units and devising new 
institutions. This is a long process and it is high time that 
we move forward in it as rapidly as possible. 

Let us prepare for autonomy in the younger churches so 
that our younger sisters may become full-grown members 
of the family of Lutheran churches. Let us revive that 
splendid imperative that gave birth to the Lutheran Church 
in America, Ecclesia Plantanda, “the church must be 
planted,” and let us apply it in the Far East. 


“Tu teachings and spirit of Jesus moved Paul, Peter and 
James to stress the worth of the individual, to emphasize 
brotherhood and the social virtues, and to cry out against op- 
pression, exploitation and other social evils.’—M. Anderson. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Bible Has Just Had Its Day at the World’s Fair. The 
occasion was the dedication of the American Bible Society’s 
exhibit at the Communications Building. The exercises were 
continued at the Temple of Religion with two addresses. 
One stressed the Bible’s “outstanding contribution to world 
literature and a better medium for understanding human 
nature than that afforded by Shakespeare or living in New 
York for ten years.” Dr. J. H. Finley’s comments were more 
discerning: “If we are to continue to be the people of people, 
we must make it (the Bible) a part of our daily lives... 
we must study it as a part of our inner life even as our 
parents and ancestors did.” These are fine and thoughtful 
words for the world to consider, but only if we follow them 
with practice. The Bible is to be read and studied and 
absorbed—not just talked about respectfully but ignorantly. 


France Recently Began a Three Months’ celebration 
(May 5) of the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 
French Revolution. Tourists will witness the revival of the 
“songs, poems, games and dramas of 1789,” rich exhibits of 
revolutionary documents and other relics. Where the “Lib- 
erty Oaks,” planted 150 years ago in every French city and 
village, still survive, special rejoicings and fetes will be 
held. Five great “national celebrations” will be staged to 
mark the outstanding dates of “the great summer of 1789.” 
Two will have been specially observed at this reading— 
June 23, the date of the “Declaration of the Rights of Man,” 
which owed its inspiration to our Declaration of Independ- 
ence; then July 14, “Bastile Day,” which parallels in im- 
port our July 4. The June 23 celebration recalled France’s 
attempt to abolish social and class inequalities, and the gift 
of citizenship to the Jews who, until that time, were allowed 
only alien status in France. With her motto... “Liberte, 
Egalite, Fraternite” (Liberty, Equality, Fraternity) ... so 
illustrated, France need hardly look for warm congratula- 
tions from most of her neighbors, with their present state 
of mind. 


China’s Universities Have Joined the peripatetic school 
of action, if not of thought. Before the war (apologies to 
Nippon, which says there is no war, but just an attempt at 
sympathetic understanding), China had 114 universities and 
colleges, counting both state and denominational institu- 
tions. Of these 54 have been destroyed by bombs, the cap- 
ture of their locations, or by incendiarism; 82 have kent 
on the move from place to place ahead of the invading 
Japanese. Some of them have traveled 1,000 miles, or nearly, 
inland. However, certain compensations have resulted. In- 
terior provinces, which previously had no government-aided 
universities—Kweichow, Kwangsi, Shensi, Yunnan, Szec- 
huan—not only have universities now, but they have been 
established by the initiative and loyalty of the dispossessed 
faculties and students. This furnishes a thrilling and heroic 
chapter in the history of education. The situation also 
strikes a Christian note. While Hunan University was being 
bombed recently, its Christian students appealed to the 
Christian students of Japan and other countries to unite in 
prayer to the Father of all “that peace based on justice may 
come to their nations.” It would be silly to find fault with 
such an expression of internationalism. 


In Pursuing That Popular Political Sport of finding a 
promising “forgotten man,” Senator Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky, happily lighted on—Haym Salomon. Too few 
know that this honorable, but obscure, grave may be seen 
through the gate of the old Jewish cemetery on Spruce 
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Street near Eighth in Philadelphia. Even his great services 
to the American colonies during the Revolution have been 
forgotten, though history clearly reveals his financial labors 
and sacrifices as scarcely second to those of Robert Morris. 
Both men lost their fortunes as the result of their patriotic 
devotion to the American cause, because the first Congresses, 
early setting a precedent, displayed a flair for spending that 
did not include paying their bills. Morris later achieved a 
bronze statue in front of the old Philadelphia Customs 
House; Haym Salomon still. has his grave. A “Patriotic 
Foundation” in Chicago (not in Philadelphia) is erecting 
a monument to Salomon. That gave Senator Barkley his 
chance to say, “He recognized, as we all recognize (?) ... 
that the enjoyment of freedom, political, religious, or eco- 
nomic, can only be obtained by making the organized 
agencies of democracy function for the attainment and per- 
petuation of the inalienable rights of man.” In view of the 
vicious wave of anti-Semitism now being imposed upon 
our country by foreign interests—for purposes of their own, 
not ours—we would do well to remember these words and 
their subject—this Polish, Jewish immigrant, Haym Salomon, 
who loved his ungrateful adopted country to the day of 
his death. 


The Socialization of Medicine, which is being so vigorously 
agitated among us, has precipitated a crisis of magnitude in 
New Zealand. There socialization schemes have reached 
an advanced and controlling position. The government’s 
security plan, as applied to public health, is the present 
cause of disturbance. At first it proposed to pay doctors 
directly for the consultations sought by patients. The New 
Zealand Medical Association, representing the physicians, 
was inclined to consider this favorably. In the end, how- 
ever, the project bogged down into the appropriation of a 
fixed sum to be paid in bulk to the association, this to be 
left to the doctors to split up among themselves in any way 
they decided. The association launched a unanimous strike; 
refused to make any arrangements with the government, 
because the scheme was “wholly unacceptable,” and de- 
clared that private practice would continue as heretofore. 
The association believes it is defending the best interests 
of the public’s health, because “the plan is wrong in prin- 
ciple, and will result in concentrating treatment in hospitals 
where only low-grade services from salaried doctors would 
be available.” The government is inclined to enforce the 
plan. 


“The Present Trouble in the World is being caused by 
1,200 or 1,500 men.” This statement, appearing in the June 
issue of International Conciliation, a publication of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, is quoted from 
an “outstanding statesman of Europe” by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University and of the Car- 
negie Endowment. The unnamed informant insisted that 
“these men were in positions of responsibility and au- 
thority .. . and that they held the policies of the world in 
their hands today.” It was further stated that this power is 
being wielded for personal advantage, in spite of the uni- 
versal desire of the people in democratic and totalitarian 
governments alike for peace and prosperity. It is a pity 
that the informant and the offenders are both unnamed. 
Public opinion, thus enlightened, could then insist that 
these 1,500 be placed in an international “Yankee Stadium,” 
to provide in themselves the fighting they seem to be foment- 
ing for others. For instance, when Mussolini offers “peace 
on the end of 8,000,000 bayonets,” he might take a try at 
carrying at least one of the bayonets. There would be less 
talk, under such conditions, of “peace without guns,” or 
“the time of hard soldiers has come.” There was some real 
equity in the ancient settlement of disputes by champions. 
The leader met the danger. 
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By Matcotm AAGE JACKSON, New York 


Arter 1,939 years of growth and expansion, Christianity 


is today the dominant faith of both Europe and the United 


States. This religion in all its forms bases its authority and 
rests its claims upon the teachings of Jesus Christ as they 
are reported in the Gospels and interpreted by the New 
Testament writers. 

With the greatest cross-section of all the races known to 
modern civilization present here—it is significant that if 
Christianity is to be established on earth, and the brother- 
hood of man with peace, justice and righteousness, the stage 
for its consummation is completely set in the United States 
of America. It is with this thought in mind that I appeal 
to my church (the United Lutheran Church in America) to 
face the fact squarely and to tell us frankly what it in- 
tends to do concerning the millions of unchurched American 
negroes. A condescending attitude will not solve the prob- 
lem, nor will a sentimental approach make an impression on 
the unchurched negroes. The church, and by the church I 
mean we of the U. L. C. A., must take a realistic view of 
the conditions which confront the negroes here in the United 
States, and see if our entire religious program is conducive 
enough to their spiritual, social, and economic ‘growth. 

The work of bringing the unchurched negroes to the altar 
of religious consciousness here in the United States is the 
duty of every Christian organization, and we in the U. L. 
C. A. cannot be indifferent to our duties and obligations. 
Nor can we lightly make the assertion that the time is not 
ripe for a concentrated effort. America’s unchurched negroes 
need our réligious guidance, and it is for us to devise ways 
and means so that they may get it. It is unfair for us to 
hide behind the screen of race and color differences in 
spreading the virtues of Lutheranism among this fertile 
group, and it would be unchristian if we continue to evade 
our religious duties. It is not enough to say that for sixteen 
years we have had a mission in Harlem, the world’s great- 
est negro metropolis—it is to find the reason why this mis- 
sion has not asserted its importance in so large a community. 


New York Church for “Foreigners” 


The mission in “Harlem,” New York City, was set up 
primarily sixteen years ago to serve the colored Lutherans 
coming from the Virgin Islands, U. 8. A.—formerly known 
as the Danish West Indies. Of the 8,000 former Danish West 
Indians now living in New York City, one fourth of them 
were at one time or another members of the Danish Lu- 
theran Church in the islands. Because of indifference, due 
to color and race, these people were never absorbed within 
the American Lutheran churches, but were allowed to 
remain unchurched or drift away to other religious groups. 

This bitterness of coming face to face with racial segrega- 
tion within the Christian Church has never been forgotten 
or forgiven by hundreds of these Danish West Indians; and 
a large majority of them have remained unchurched rather 
than submit to a condescending religious guidance. 

With the organizing in 1923 of the Church of the Trans- 
figuration (U. L. C. A.) the synod thought, and innocently 
so, that it had at least solved the problem dealing with the 
absorption of negroes (both foreign and native) into the 
Christian atmosphere of the United Lutheran Church. But 
the men who began this great work were theologians, not 
sociologists—not that the latter were greatly needed, but 
an insight into the conditions prevalent among this minority 
group would have saved many heartaches, and would in 


to the Youth Council, Church of the Trans- 
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figuration (colored), U. L. 


the end afford us a better approach to a work of this sort. 

The Christian Church believes that there are minor dif- 
ferences which differentiate the negro from his white 
brother, and yet in essential elements they are alike. They 
are both human. Many of the differences are traceable to 
environment; and these differences are also prevalent be- 
tween the West Indian and the American negro, based upon 
different cultural, social, and educational standards. It is 
therefore to be assumed that the synod in organizing a mis- 
sion among these foreign negroes, would approach it dif- 
ferently than they would one among distinctly Southern 
negroes. 

Class Distinctions 


First, there are class and caste prejudices prevalent among 
foreign negroes which have to be broken down—it is true 
that prejudices of this sort are inconsistent with the teach- 
ings of Jesus, yet they are in existence, and, like color and 
national prejudices, are problems for the Christian Church 
to solve. 

Secondly, there is a state of self-complacency prevalent 
among most Danish West Indians (now Virgin Islanders of 
the U. S. A.), which prevents the assimilation of other 
national groups. 

Thirdly, the Danish West Indian churchgoers, and par- 
ticularly those that were affiliated with the Danish Lutheran 
Church in the islands, have never known the financial re- 
sponsibilities associated with the operation of church work. 
The Lutheran Church was under the jurisdiction of the 
Danish Crown, which chose and designated the ministers 
to the various parishes in the islands. Their salaries and 
upkeep were certain, even without the attendance of one 
native. Church to these natives therefore became only a 
week-end duty, supplemented of course by seasonal wor- 
ship, and an occasional special sermon. . . . What more 
could be expected from the Church of the Transfiguration, 
U. L. C. A. (N. Y. C.), with members who in their child- 
hood were never given an opportunity to assert themselves? 

The United Lutheran Church will make but scanty suc- 
cess in its work among negroes (both native and foreign), 
unless it learns to understand the character and needs of 
this group. There must be changes in its methods so as to 
comprehend the mental processes of a greatly misunder- 
stood people, to know how to present to them the truth so 
that it shall appear at all times to be true. This is a far 
more important point than it appears to be at first thought, 
that all of our labor would have been in vain until we learn 
to know the idiosyncracies of the negro, and can adapt our 
presentation of the Gospel to their perceptive powers. 

In the Danish West Indies, and particularly in its work 
among the colored natives, the result has not been of such 
a tremendously outstanding success, because those who were 
designated to labor among the natives were not compelled to 
study them to the point of understanding them. The same 
methods were used that were practiced in Denmark, and 
the result was the giving to these colored converts a form 
of Lutheranism without its substance. This is a grave state- 
ment; no one knows better than myself how grave. But I 
say deliberately, with a full realization of what the words 
mean, that the great mass of former Danish West Indians 
professing Lutheranism, have a form of Protestant denom- 
inationalism without its substance; and further, that they 
have no comprehension of what that substance ought to be 
—they were never taught. There are exceptions, of course, 
but they are not too numerous. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Home Library for a Lutheran— 


By Pror. Apotpu C. STRENG,* Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas 


Goop Books have been called man’s most faithful friends. 
“Give diligence to reading,” is a bit of precious advice which 
St. Paul gave to his spiritual son, Timothy, and which de- 
serves careful heeding in our own day. We are happy that 
more and more Lutheran people are reading the church 
papers. The National Lutheran Council has started the 
worthy project of translating some valuable European Lu- 
theran books; however, the fact remains that many of us 
are not even acquainted with outstanding Lutheran books 
which are published in good American English! 

During the last twenty years much has been written about 
the great amount of leisure time which many people have 
at their disposal. Certainly also our Lutheran people are 
enjoying more leisure time; the welfare of our own Church 
and that of others will depend very much upon the way 
in which we shall occupy and use our leisure hours. How 
many of them are spent with the radio or at the movies? 
How much leisure time is spent in the reading of worth- 
while books? We considered it a rather valuable sign when 
our Board of Parish Education received repeated requests 
for a suitable list of books that might well make up a Lu- 
theran Home Library. This study was made to satisfy these 
requests. 

A Consensus of Choices 

An original basic list for this Lutheran Home Library 
was drawn up by some twenty representative Lutherans 
from the three major Lutheran bodies in the Lutheran 
Church of America. This basic list was in turn submitted 
to more than 200 representative Lutherans in the same 
bodies with the suggestion that they help us pick those 
books which they have found to be of most definitely Chris- 
tian and lasting value. About a high school education was 
pre-supposed on the part of those who would be interested 
in such a library. Of those receiving the list about two thirds 
were pastors or district presidents while one third were 
housewives, officers, teachers, librarians, bankers, editors, 
etc. A considerable interest was manifested; 165 replies 
were received, and many of these expressed their personal 
encouragement and the desire for a copy of the returns. 

No effort has been made to designate the list for specific 
age groups, nor are the general divisions which are used to 
be considered in any way as final or absolute. The fact re- 
mains that some of the titles fit under several headings. 
There will probably be few individuals who will agree en- 
tirely with the selections; some extraordinary individual 
may even be able to prepare a list which would serve the 
edification and Christian growth of individuals better than 
this list. Some of the volumes of the present list are rather 


I. BOOKS ON THE BIBLE 
Group One 


Group Two II. 


difficult for the average home; other volumes which are 


already published or which are now being published prob- 
ably belong on the list. Nor was this list prepared for the 
Christian scholar who has for years been devoting two to 
five hours per day to reading; we hope that he has read 
all these books, although he might do well to re-read at 
least some of them about once a year! However, we do 
have a list here about which some 165 representative Lu- 
therans have voiced some agreement and that should be 
very suggestive until someone else produces something bet- 
ter. Certainly one of the most important positive influences 
in our personal Christian education is the rethinking of the 
thoughts of worthy men who come into our lives through 
their preparation of books and literature. 


Home and Church Use 

This list is suggested for the home; a few of the books 
presented at birthdays or at Christmas time each year and 
carefully read and meditated upon will soon produce some 
growth. The same list may, of course, be used for a con- 
gregational library; maybe we should have Christian 
libraries in the congregations before we can have them in 
the homes. The name given to the list is of little importance, 
but we are much concerned to have something definite and 
profitable to suggest to our Lutheran homes for reading 
and study as a most worth while leisure time activity. The 
Bible is not listed, neither is the Catechism; it was taken 
for granted that these are found in the home. 

This Lutheran Home Library is presented under six rather 
general headings. Under each heading there are three 
groups. The books listed under group one under each head- 
ing received the highest number of votes and were most 
commonly recommended by the 165 Lutherans who co- 
operated in this undertaking. The books listed under group 
two were also recommended by many and ranked high. 
The books listed under group three of each heading were 
added by the Board of Parish Education of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church in the hope of making the entire list 
somewhat more complete. May this list prove to be sug- 
gestive to many homes and congregations; may it induce 
in many the desire to own at least some of these books and 
to read themselves into the valuable “meat” which is to be 
found in these books which have been a blessing to many 
readers. To the Board of Parish Education which made this 
study possible and to all who co-operated the writer would 
express his gratitude; the undertaking was not only inter- 
esting but the repeated encouragement given made it a 
pleasure. 


BOOKS ON CHURCH DOCTRINE 
Group One 


Dallman, W., Why I Believe the Bible to 
Be God’s Word, C. P. H., 75 cents. 

Norlie, O. M., The Translated Bible, U. L. 
PP. 51200; 

Sheatsley, J., A Guide to the Study of the 
Bible, L. B. C., 75 cents. 

Reu, M., The Book of Books, W. P. H., 
$1.00. 


* Professor Streng is a member of the Board 
sae Borie) Education of the American Lutheran 
urch, 


Abbreviations used are as follows: U. L. P. H., 
United Lutheran Publication House; C. P. H., 
Concordia Publishing House; L. B. C., Lutheran 
Book Concern; W. P. H., Wartburg Publishing 
House; A. P. H., Augsburg Publishing House: 
A. B. C., Augustana Book Concern. Their re- 


Goodell, C., The Book We Love, Abingdor. 
Press, 75 cents. 

Hegland, M., Getting Acquainted with the 
Bible, A. P. H., $1.00. 
Morgan, G. C., The Study and Teaching 

of the English Bible, Revell. 


Group Three 
Arndt, W., Bible Difficulties, C. P. H., 75 
cents. 
Arndt, W., Does the Bible Contradict It- 
self? C. P. H., $1.00. 
Stalker, J., The Beauty of the English 
Bible. 


spective addresses are Philadelphia, Pa.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Columbus, Ohio; Chicago, I11.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and Rock Island, Til. 


Gerberding, G. H., Lutheran Fundamentals, 
A. B. C., $1.50. 

Graebner, T., The Story of the Augsburg 
‘Confession, C. P. H., 50 cents. 

Hunt, J. R., Lutheranism at a Glance, 
L. B. C., 10 cents. 

Reu, M., Lutheran Faith and Life, L. B. C., 
$1.00. 

Sasse, H., Here We Stand, Harper, $2.00. 
(Translated by T. G. Tappert.) 

Schramm, W. E., What Lutherans Believe, 
L. B. C., 75 cents. 


Group Two 
Bergendoff, C., The Making and Meaning 


of the Augsburg Confession, A. B. C., 45 


cents. 
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. Engelder, T., et al, Popular Symbolics, 


ae. Py; $3.50. 

Jacobs, C. M., The Faith of the Church, 
Wot. P: H., $1.00. 

Keyser, L. S., A Reasonable Faith, Revell, 


\ $1.50. 


Kretzmann, P. E., The Foundations Must 
Stand, C. P. H., 75 cents. 

Ylvisaker, N. M., No Other Way, A. P. H. 
$1.00. 

Group Three 

Braulick, E. J., Principles of Christian 
Hath, . B. C., $1.50. 

Gerberding, G. H., The Way of Salvation in 
the Lutheran Church, U. L. P. H., $1.25. 

Nelson, B. C., After Its Kind, A. P. H., 
$1.00. 


Ill. BOOKS FOR DEVOTIONAL 
PURPOSES 
Group One 
Bunyan, J., The Pilgrim’s Progress, 50 
cents. 


Egermeier, E. E., Bible Story Book, War- 
ner Press, $2.00. 

Hallesby, O., God’s Word for Today. 
A. P. H., $1.00. 

Hallesby, O., The Christian Life, A. P. H., 
$1.00. 

Hallesby, O., Why I am a Christian, 
A. P. H., $1.00. 

Kretzman, O. P., The Road Back to God, 
A. P. H., $1.00. 

Loehe, W., Seed Grains of Prayer, W. P. H., 
$1.00. 

Schramm, E. W., At Jesus’ Feet, L. B. C., 
$2.00. 

Thomas a Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, 
50 cents. 

Group Two 

Becker, J., Holy Communion, W. P. H., 85 
cents. 

Dallmann, W., Follow Jesus, C. P. H., $1.50. 

Foelsch, C. B., The Day’s Worship, U. L. 
P. H., $1.00. 

Jones, E. S., Christ and Human Suffering, 
Abingdon Press, $1.00. 

Knight, G. H., In the Secret of His Pres- 
ence, A. B. C., $1.00. 

Kretzchmar, K., The Stewardship Life, 
C. P. H., $1.00. 

Miller, C. A., The Way of the Cross, U. L. 
P. H., $1.00. 

Schuette, W. E., Cling to the Cross, 
Tene cs, fo cents. 

Ylvisaker, N. M., Faces Toward God, 
A. P. H., $1.00. 

Yivisaker, N. M., The Glory Road, A. P. H., 
$1.00. 

Group Three 

Cooperrider, G. T., The Lamb of God, 
L. B. C., 50 cents. 

Daily Devotions for Lutheran Youth, 
A. B. C., $1.60. 

Doerfler, A., The Yoke Made Easy, C. P. H,. 
75 cents. 

Hegland, M., Walking with God, A. P. H., 
75 cents. 

Norborg, S., Strangers on Earth, A. P. H., 
$1.00. 

Schuette, W. E., Moments with God, 
i Be G., 715 cents. 

Steinhaeuser, A T., The Man of Sorrows, 
Macmillan, $1.75. 


IV. BOOKS ON CHURCH HISTORY 
AND MISSIONS 
Group One 
Blaikie, W. G., The Personal Life of David 
Livingstone, A. P. H., $1.50. 
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Finck, W. J., Lutheran Landmarks and 
Pioneers in America, U. L. P. H., $1.35. 

Fuerbringer, L., Editor, Men and Mission 
Series, 10 booklets, C. P. H., $3.25. 

Gohdes, C. B., Christian Frederick 
Schwartz, L. B. C., 50 cents. 

Kretzmann, P. E., Missionary Stories for 
Young People, L. B. C., 50 cents. 

Nothstein, I. O., Lutheran Makers of 
America, U. L. P. H., $1.50. 

Sheatsley, C. V., and Braun F., On Both 
Sides of the Equator, L. B. C., $1.00. 

Stalker, J., Life of St. Paul, Revell, $1.00. 

Wentz, A. R., Fliedner the Faithful, U. L. 
P. H., $1.00. 

Wentz, A. R., The Lutheran Church in 
American History, U. L. P. H., $2.00. 


Group Two 

Awes, A. D., For the Soul of a King, 
A. P. H., $1.50. 

Huggenvid, T., An Outline of Church His- 
tory, A. P. H., $2.00. 

Jacobs, C. M., The Story of the Church, 
Wels, b) H.,$2.00- 

Kraemer, H., The Christian Message in the 
Non-Christian World, Harper, $3.25. 

Kretzmann, P. E., A Pot of Gold, L. B. C., 
50 cents. 

Lovgren, Church History, A. B. C., $1.00. 

Nelson, D., The Apostle to the Chinese 
Communists, A. P. H., $1.00. 

Nothstein, I. O., Adventuring for Christ. 
U. L. P. H, $1.50. 

Peter, P. A., History of the Reformation, 
L. B. C., 40 cents 

Wendell, C. A., Little Journeys in the 
Kingdom, A. B. C., 50 cents. 


Group Three 
Fritz, J. H. C., The Practical Missionary, 
(CoP) SH, Soncents. 
Kretzmann, P. E., While It Is Day, C. P. 
H., 65 cents. 


Vv. BOOKS ON FAMILY LIFE 


Group One 

Graebner, T., The Borderland of Right and 
Wrong, C. P. H., 40 cents. 

Maier, W. A., For Better, Not for Worse, 
Gi. Ps Hee$2100: 

Lenski, G. E., Marriage in the Lutheran 
Church, L. B. C., $2.00. 

Schuh, L. H., The Happy Family, L. B. C., 
$1.00. 

Weigle, L. A., The Training of Children 
in the Christian Family, Pilgrim Press, 
$1.50. 

Group Two 

Bruce, G. M., Luther as an Educator, 
A. P. H., $2.00. 

Bruce, G. M., Marriage and Divorce, 
A. P. H., $1.50. 

Huffman, J. A., Building the Home Chris- 
tian, Eerdmans Publishing Co., $1.00. 
Miller, J. R., The Home Beautiful, The 

Westminster Press, $1.00. 

Painter, F. V., Luther on Education, 

C, P)H., $150. 


Group Three 
Fischer, E. E., Social Problems, U. L. P. H., 
$1.25. 
Miller, S. M., The Love That Lasts, 
C. P. H., $1.00. 


BOOKS ON GENERAL READING 


Group One 
Bergendoff, C., I Believe in the Church, 
A. B. C., $1.00. 
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Explanation of the Common Service, U. L. 
P. H., $1.25. 

Graebner, T., The Story of the Catechism, 
C. P. H., 50 cents. 

Haugan, R. E., Editor, Christmas Annual, 
A. P. H., $1.00. 

Hegland, M., Problems of Young Chris- 
tians, A. P. H., $1.00. 

Hymnal of My Lutheran Church Body. 

Koestlin, J., Life of Luther, Scribners, 
$3.00. 

Maier, W. A., The Lutheran Hour, 
Cy PEL. $100; 

Reu, M., Martin Luther, W. P. H., $1.25. 

Ryden, E. E., The Story of Our Hymns, 
A. B. C., $2.00. 

Sheldon, C. M., In His Steps, 50 cents. 


Group Two 


Athy, M. P., A Child’s New Testament 
Bible Stories, L. B. C., 75 cents. 

Athy, M. P., A Child’s Old Testament 
Bible Stories, L. B. C., 75 cents. 
Bailey, A. E., The Gospel in Art, The 
Pilgrim Press, $3.50. : 
Bodensieck, J., Isms New and Old, \ 
L, B. C., 75 cents. 
Booth, E. P., Martin Luther, Oak of 
Saxony, A. P. H., $1.00. 

Lenski, G. E., Pen Pictures of the Proph- 
ets, L. B. C., 75 cents. 

Mueller, J. T., Great Heroes of the Faith, 
C) Pa Hii cents: 

Schramm, W. E., Winning the Outsider, 
1s BiG. 00' cents. 

Schuh, L. H., The Hidden Life, L. B. C., 
$1.25. 

Seebach, M. R., Martin of Mansfeld, U. L. 
P. H., $1.00. 

Traver, A. J., A Lutheran Handbook, 
U. L. P. H., 50 cents. 


Group Three 

Eldridge, C., Christianity’s Contributions 
to Civilization, Cokesbury, $3.00. 

Fahling, A., The Life of Christ, C. P. H, 
$5.00. 

Farrar, F. W., The Life of Christ, Burt Co., 
$1.50. 

Greever, W. H., The Work of the Lord, 
Wa leer ol 2o: 

Hegland, M., The Secret of a Happy Life, 
A. P. H., $1.00. 

Morton, H. V., In the Steps of St. Paul, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.00. 

Morton, H. V., In the Steps of the Master, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.00. 

Lenski, G. E., Stirring Scenes from the 
Life of Martin Luther, L. B. C., 30 cents. 

Swank, C. P., A Catechism in Christian 
Worship, U. L. P. H., 40 cents. 


EXAMINATION FOR U. S. A. 
CHAPLAINS 


Tue office of the chief of chaplains, War 
Department, Washington, D, C., announces 
in a circular letter under date of June 27 
that there will be an examination of ap- 
plicants for appointment as chaplains in 
the grade of first lieutenant in the Reg- 
ular Army. It will take place September 
12, 13, 14 and 15 in Washington. Lutheran 
pastors are eligible to take this examina- 
tion. No doubt a request for information 
concerning applications can be obtained b7 
writing The Chief of Chaplains Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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CHRIST’S “KIND OF GOD” 


RECENTLY on a page of a metropolitan daily devoted once 
each week to religion and the churches, a contributor asked 
a question and himself provided the answer. We quote: 


“What kind of a God did Christ believe in? He thought of 
God as a Conscious Personality, concerned with the welfare of 
His creation. The word ‘Father’ seemed to express more nearly 
Christ’s idea of God than anything else. He said that this Father 
God clothed the lilies of the field, that He was interested in the 
fall even of a sparrow, and that He regarded human personality 
as of greater value than all the world. It is one of the tragedies 
of tragedies that in this dark hour of the world so many men 
and women have lost the kind of God that Jesus came to teach 
and to reveal. 

“For Him, we, who are so erudite, have substituted a “Cosmic 
Law and Order Society.’ God is no longer of the masculine 
gender, so we speak of Him as an ‘IT, Having evolved this idea 
of God we find that this ‘IT’ does nothing for us and consequently 


‘IT’ does not interest us. Such an impersonal ‘IT’ knows nothing - 


about personality. ‘IT’ has only it. ‘IT’ has no personality. And 
so at once the supposed Creator is less than the creature. How 
long must humanity continue to think it wise and inconsistent 
with good sense to deny the personality of the God Who knows 
and cares?” 


We are wondering to what extent the writer of the above 
has facts on which to base his definitions. We personally 
have the opinion that an aswer to the opening query, “What 
kind of a God did Christ believe in?” is beyond an adequate 
answer. It is true that our Lord referred repeatedly to 
God, the Father, and taught us to pray “Our Father, who 
art in heaven.” But certainly, the relationship of Father 
and Son is only one of the attributes of the Infinite One 
to whom we finite beings give the name of God the Father. 
The New Testament’s records again and again offer glimpses 
of a great mystery in which the divine attributes of the 
Godhead are vaguely sensed—“as through a glass darkly.” 
One cannot tell in what kind of God Christ believed. 

A question, to which a practically adequate answer can 
be given, is, “What did Jesus reveal to man and for man 
about God whom He (Jesus) knew.” To an inquiry put in 
that form, the term Conscious Personality and the relation- 
ship of heavenly Father are correctly applied. But neither 
of these is in itself distinctive. Moses and the prophets 
also taught the personality of God. The Jews even today 
could use the Lord’s Prayer in a limited sense. What Jesus 
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revealed and what makes His mission to mean very much 
more than teaching the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man was His work of redemption. There is really 
no occasion for Him to indicate “what kind of a God” He 
believed in. Instead he came for our sakes to become the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life by a process of vicarious 
atonement and by the releasing Gospel which should be the 
power of God unto salvation. 

We accept as largely true the further definition set forth 
in paragraph two of the quotation. Whether the fallacy of 
the times is exactly explained by deeming deity an “It” in 
human affairs may be questioned, but when one notes that 
the programs of exclusively Christian conferences set as 
their first topic for discussion the nature and relationships 
of God, one must conclude that something has stupefied this 
generation’s ability to seek after and find Him. 

Might it not be true that teachers and preachers have - 
been lured away from the domains of truth through which 
He Whom they seek can be savingly found? Perhaps the 
glitter of scientific assertions has blinded the vision of the 
witnesses of redemption so that they cannot see what their 
Lord revealed that is within the grasp of the finite heart 
and mind. We suggest that the facts of the ministry of Jesus 
reveal God to us: what He was to Jesus does not primarily 
demand attention. 


PENNY SAVING 


On THE last day of June the postman left at our home a 
four-page printed “circular” of which the heading is “Select- 
ing Lay Evangelists.” Its contents came from the Committee 
on Evangelism of the Board of Social Missions, whose office 
is 39 East 35th St., New York. This was the second of a 
series of four communications to U. L. C. A. pastors that 
have been planned for the coming weeks. The fruits thereof 
are expected to be gathered in part next October. 

We noticed that the envelope identified the source of the 
letter, but that it was not sealed. It thus was given distri- 
bution by the post offices of the country at a saving of at 
least one cent per letter. Thereby the expense in stamps 
is decreased by thirty or more dollars in each issue without 
in any way impairing the contents of the communication, 
provided its recipient is not one of those hyper-sensitive 
individuals who put into the waste basket all mail not so 
“sealed” as to give it the rating of a personal letter. We 
must write with regret that the church’s work suffers be- 
cause those called upon by mail to serve its causes do not 
give careful attention to printed, unsealed letters. 

Let us look the facts in the face. It is granted that all 
sorts of appeals, disclosures, and proposals are delivered 
almost daily by the postman. No doubt a neat envelope 
nicely addressed, sealed and expensively stamped, even 
perfumed, complements the recipient’s appreciation. But 
does it appeal to his reason if money is spent that could be 
saved without lessening in any way the significance of its 
contents. . 

And the use of an unsealed envelope is not the only 
economy. The substitution of print for script is a great time 
saver and “time is worth money” in the offices where the 
church’s work is directed. Besides, print saves the time and 
eyes of the recipient of letters. It should be encouraged. 

We suggest that the people who belong to our congrega- 
tions should appreciate this economy. They should realize 
that the pennies saved in mailing information about their 
church affairs are needed and used for other purposes. And 
also they will not permit a bit of snobbishness or of care- 
lessness in classification to persuade them “not to bother” 
with second-class mail. 

The post office makes that classification of letters, circulars 
and so forth. What Uncle Sam calls second class or third 
may be first class plus in the spread of the Gospel. Let us 
use sense in such matters. 
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~ eACROSS THE “DESK 


Tue LuTHERAN “thought well of itself” during the earlier 

. part of this year when it was privileged to publish serially 

in seven issues the explanation of “Our Liturgy,” of which 

Dr. John W. Horine is the author. The approval our read- 

ers gave the successive numbers indicated that they also 
enjoyed them. 

Now our satisfaction is increased by the fact that Dr. 
Horine’s contribution has been assembled into a neat booklet 
that can be procured singly or in larger numbers. An in- 
quirer into the Lutheran liturgy can now be satisfied and 
eatechetical classes can have “Our Liturgy” to read as part 
of their preparation for confirmation. 


Across THE Desk claims occasionally the privilege of 
writing on subjects about which he knows very little. It is 
also one of his highly valued prerogatives to propose prob- 
lems for which he does not know the answers. For example, 
in The Nation’s Business for July, Mr. Merle Thorpe, the 
editor, “through his specs,” presents the difficulty of a 
newspaper published in and for a small town out West. Ti 
is a very common problem for journals and easily stated. 
The income of the paper is $500 per month less than its 
expenditures. The editor says that he could easily “come 
out of the red” if he would cater to the opinions of “some 
big advertisers” but this would compel him to quit pub- 
lishing the results of “candid, forthright inquiry into all 
controversial subjects.” 


A List of Problems 

We vo not know what the editor’s personal views are. 
Maybe they are so biased as to be deceptive, but the prob- 
lem is plain enough; all the oratory in the world will not 
make a “free press,” if it is controlled in its selection of 
facts for publication, in its admission of discussions of prin- 
ciples to its columns and in its editorial pronouncements on 
moral, civic and religious movements. The “power of the 
press” in the United States surpasses other nations so far as 
it can be measured by the volume of journals issued and by 
their seeming cheapness. A large proportion of their cost 
is paid by advertising. It is often said of the great metro- 
politan dailies that the price per copy would not pay for 
the paper on which they are printed. The expense and 
profits of their issuance must be provided by advertising. 

But advertising does not offer a social problem until the 
merchandiser demands propagation of his personal or po- 
litical or economic or church views by the journal he hires 
to tell what commodities he has on sale. If he claims juris- 
diction in that field, he ceases to be frank and fair with 
his fellow citizens. He “costs them plenty.” 


Race and Religion 


SomETIMES individuals and small groups of individuals do 
great harm by improper mixing of race and religion with 
commerce. Recently a merchant whom we have long known 
and whose business ethics we have reason to believe are of 
the highest type, told us he was favorable to tolerance, ex- 
cept when it had to do with Jews. Inquiry elicited the fact 
that he had received threatening letters from persons of 
that group who demanded a boycott of articles made in 
Germany. He resented the threats, not because of his 
antagonism to Jews as a people but because he did not 
deem pro-Semitic organizations justified in limiting his 
freedom to buy what his customers want because of anti- 
Semitism in Europe. 

Quite recently we saw letters written to the manager of a 
large store and the replies thereto that indicated refusal to 
handle a monthly magazine in whose title the word Prot- 
estant appears. The explanation given the editor of the 


journal was that it carried discussions of controversial 
subjects. The charge was more or less true, but we made 
it our business to examine the magazines carried by that 
store for sale and more than two or three of them were 
“controversial” in a way similar to the one that offered its 
readers articles that were derived from Protestant sources 
and were friendly to Protestant principles. We could not 
escape the strong suspicion that an ill-advised, over-zealous, 
non-Protestant individual or group had demanded the ex- 
clusion of that particular publication. There are reliable 
precedents for this conclusion. In some instances community 
and national principles of freedom of speech and press were 
seriously involved. 


The Problem 

THERE IS No particular lack of answers to the problem 
which is presented when a group on grounds of race or 
religion or both become “suspects” through seeming 
illogically friendly to ties of clan and cult. Factors of in- 
fluence become evident that are not at all pertinent to 
business. “Anti-Semitism,” said a thoughtful reader of 
history and observer of current conditions, “has always an 
economic origin.” Beyond any question that is a present- 
day fact. But what baffles those who are fair-minded and 
tolerant from principle is the ability of a small group, a 
minority of a minority of the population to involve all of 
their race or of their religion in an unhappy situation. The 
answer in the past has been the formation of an opposing 
militant minority, who yell danger and seek to plunge their 
community or their brethren of race and religion into a class 
war. It is such a war as only the extremists in convictions 
on both sides are able to wage. Being themselves red hot, 
they heat up that middle group upon whom ordinarily we 
depend for the correct appraisal of justice and fairness. 


Caution Called For 


Not as AN editor but as once pastor of a large congrega- 
tion we had an opportunity some decades ago to observe 
what happened when the ties of race and religion were 
wrongly employed. There were real grievances involved. 
The period was one of industrial readjustments and of a 
large racial migration. The unfit as well as the fit came into 
an environment of severe economic competition. The unfit 
tended toward beggary and petty crime. The situation was 
really difficult and it needed the patient correction of men 
and women of fixed principles and a minimum of prejudice. 
Instead the small fires of social anger were siezed upon by 
agitators who were incompetent to lead and unscrupulously 
partisan. They created enmities from which the country 
has not yet fully recovered and for a while they threatened 
a bloody class war. 


The Golden Rule 
WE ARE WRITING with unusual frankness but we believe 
the present situation demands that our readers should be- 
come thoughtful about their relationships to the current 
racial, religious and civic controversies. For some years 
very sincere and probably needed propaganda has been 
fostered and circulated under the title of “Tolerance.” Tol- 
erance is a good word but it can be so understood as to be 
at length about as helpful in solving a social uprising as 
quenching a fire by a drenching with gasoline would be. 
The only absolutely safe formula for tolerance is that rule 
which our Lord advanced and quoted from Moses, “To do 
unto others as we would that others should do unto us.” 
That we conceive tobe practical in social movements if 
it is early selected as the guide and standard of the majority 

of the people and equally for minorities. 
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THE ‘HOME (CIRCLE 


“THE LORD IS THE STRENGTH OF 
HIS PEOPLE. HE IS THE SAVING 
STRENGTH OF HIS ANOINTED. SAVE 
THY PEOPLE AND BLESS THINE 
INHERITANCE; FEED THEM ALSO, 
AND LIFT THEM UP FOREVER.” 


“For I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against 
that day.” 


Oh sad is he who can decry 

No higher God than Destiny, 
Ruling this world so fair; 

Who in life’s loom the shuttles see 
Weaving their web capriciously, 
Without Artificer; 

A barque unpiloted, astray— 

The sport of fitful winds and spray, 
Poor self-abandoned castaway, 
Drifting he knows not where. 


Thrice happy, Lord, are those who see 
This bright creation all in Thee, 

And there Thy footsteps trace; 

And happier those to Jesus led, 
Renew’d, forgiven, and comforted; 
The children of His grace; 

Exulting in His boundless love; 
Longing on wings of soaring dove 
To mount to brighter worlds above, 
His glorious dwelling-place. 


‘T know in whom I have believed”; 

He Who by dying has achieved 

What I could ne’er have won; 

O Saviour, I commit my soul 

Unto Thy loving, wise control; 

And when my race is run— 

When, on that great and solemn day 
The heavens and earth shall pass away 
My still unwavering trust and stay 
Shall be in Thee alone. —Unknown. 


EGYPT CALLING 
By Susan Hubbard Martin 


Mary LucInteE was on her way to the 
post office to mail a letter for mother. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and Mary Lucille, 
before she went home, was going to have 
a little visit with Florence Beth, her best 
friend. She didn’t believe she’d go to Sun- 
Gay school in the morning, either; she had 
some studying to do, and she was reading 
such a good story. Perhaps she could fin- 
ish it, if she stayed home. And, oh, yes, 
the minister’s wife had asked her if she 
wouldn’t come to the parsonage on Tues- 
day after school and sing a solo. The 
missionary society was meeting that day, 
and Mary Lucille had such a sweet voice 
they wanted to hear her. Mary Lucille 
hadn’t said she would sing, and she didn’t 
intend to—the girls always went for a 
short walk after school each day, and Mary 
Lucille looked forward to it. With Florence 
Beth on one side and Anna May on the 
other, it surely was a pleasure. She didn’t 
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care much for missionary meetings any- 
way, so why go to one and sing? When 
she was older perhaps she would take 
more interest, but not now. 

Arriving at the post office to mail her 
letter, there at the stamp window stood 
little Mrs. Appleby. Mary Lucille liked 
Mrs. Appleby, and she stopped to speak 
to her. 

“Mailing a letter are you, dear?” asked 
Mrs. Appleby, with a smile. “I’m here, 
too, for something. I’m sending a money 
order to Egypt.” 

Mary Lucille stared. She was young, 
and Egypt seemed a long distance away. 

“To Egypt!” she cried. 

Mrs. Appleby nodded. 

“Yes, to Egypt. There’s a missionary 
over there I’m interested in, and money, 
you know, is scarce in our mission fields, 
with cuts in salary and everything. I’ve 
managed to save six dollars, and so I’m 
sending it over to Miss Phcebe Kenyon, 
our missionary on the field there.” 

Mary Lucille looked at the little, thin 
figure in the shabby coat, at the work-worn 
hands and the gray hair under the plain 
hat. She knew without being told, the 
sacrifices that had been made to make up 
that six dollars. 

“But you need the money,” she ventured, 
“to buy things for yourself.” 

Little Mrs. Appleby shook her head. 

“There’s a great joy in giving to the 
Lord’s work, Mary Lucille,” she replied 
gently. “One doesn’t mind going without 
—then.” 

Mary Lucille did not answer for a mo- 
ment. 

“Perhaps not,” she said finally. 

She left Mrs. Appleby at the window 
making out her money order which was to 
go to Egypt, and then she went on her 
way. Six dollars, and Mrs. Appleby was 
sending it to a missionary in that far- 
away land. 

Then, somehow, something awoke in the 
careless, pleasure-loving heart of Mary 
Lucille—something that was fine and 
strong and true. All the way to Florence 
Beth’s she was seeing a thin little figure 
in a shabby coat making out that money 
order that was to go to Egypt. And she 
suddenly decided to go to Sunday school 
on the morrow; to stay for church and to 
sing Tuesday at that missionary meeting. 
If Mrs. Appleby, in her poverty and old 
age, could send a money order for six dol- 
lars to Egypt, she could do something too. 
She would get the girls interested, and, 


perhaps, they could do something for Miss, 


Phoebe Kenyon over there. 

Mary Lucille’s face shone with a new 
beauty as she walked along, for she was 
still seeing that little, thin figure at the 
stamp window. And because of it she had 
caught a vision of the blessedness ‘of 
service. 

Egypt sent a whispered call 
She heard, and, listening there, 
She, too, resolved to sacrifice, 
And sealed it with a prayer. 
—Girlhood Days. 


THE GOLDEN FURROW 
By Theodora Marshall Inglis 


AT THE end of the long, black furrow, 
horses, plow, and girl made a slow turn, 
then came to a standstill. 

The horses were big and bony, the plow 
was heayy, and Hilda, whose roughened 
hands gripped the plow handles, was a 
tall, overgrown girl of seventeen. As she 
rested a moment, her heavy shoes sank 
deep into the soil, but Hilda stood ob- 
livious, her frowning gaze upon the weedy ~ 
acres still to be plowed. 

“Whee!” she muttered, “I never seen 
such a big field, and I’m dead tired of 
trampin’ back an’ forth in these black, 
sticky furrers.” Two tears rolled suddenly 
down her cheeks, and she stumbled for- 
ward, leaning against Dan, the big horse 
nearest to her. 

Dan had heard plaints and had felt 
Hilda’s tears before, but his sympathy 
could always be counted upon. He whinnied 
softly and laid his nose against her shoul- 
der. Just then, to make matters worse, a 
gust of wind flared by, bringing with it a 
huge ball of dried tumbleweed. This 
prickly bundle struck Hilda as it passed, 
and she threw up a defensive hand. But 
the tumbleweed blew merrily on its way, 
and Hilda found herself clutching a sheet 
of crumpled paper. 

“I’m not carin’ for any of your old rub- 
bish today, Mr. Tumbleweed. Just take it 
along with you.” Nevertheless, she sat 
down by the freshly plowed furrow and 
spread out the tumbleweed’s offering. Only 
a bit of big poster, but the first few words 
caught her eyes, and she read through 
carefully to the torn and incomplete end, 
going back to the lines which had dried 
her tears and wiped the sullen discontent 
from her face. 

“A larger world, 
A farther goal, 
A keener mind, 
A richer soul!” 

“Do you wish all this to come true? Do 
you wish to be a more intelligent, better- - 
trained girl than you are?” 

Did she? “Of course I do!” cried Hilda, 
sitting there in her old blue overalls on 
the black earth furrow, like Cinderella in 
her ashes. Then she would have read 
farther, hoping to find out how all these 
wonders might be accomplished, but fas- 
cinating words in the first sentence caught 
her eye. 

“WORK, STUDY, PLAY.” 

“Play!” Why, Hilda could scarcely re- 
member playing, save during the noon 
and recess periods of the winter school. 
All work and no play had life been for 
Hilda, yet work had not dulled her mind. 
She grasped easily the possibilities of that 
entrancing sentence. Play, yes, but there 
were those other wonderful words—“work” 
and “study.” The very sound of them 
seemed to hold a promise of their achieve- 
ments, 

Yes, and she would have them all, too— 
work, study, and play. Hilda’s chin squared 
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itself, and her blue eyes shone resolutely, 
gleaming with strangely new ambitious 
fires as she read once more— 


“A larger world, 
A farther goal, 
A keener mind, 
A richer soul,” 


and on to the last word in that first sen- 
tence, “Play.” Only seventeen, and never 
any playtime! No wonder that Hilda’s blue 
eyes lingered long upon this word! She 
had never dreamed that there could be so 
many ways of playing. Her eyes rested 
upon them, enthralled. 

“Hikes, week-end parties in a moun- 
tain camp, picnic suppers in the canyon.” 
Picnics followed by stories told around the 
campfire, while all the time the bright 
moon peeped through the tops of whis- 
pering pines! Hilda sighed unconsciously, 
in sheer delight. Moonlight and pine trees! 
She knew moonlight, of course, but in all 
their wide expanse of flat farming coun- 
try there was no such thing as a pine tree. 

But to play, it was necessary to work, 
and Hilda read on, finding out that, in 
this wonderful place, wherever it was, she 
might work at part-time employment, and 
have the remainder of the time for her 
own use. Certainly part-time work must 
mean housework, but Hilda liked house- 
work and only wished that her young step- 
mother would exchange housework for 
field work now and then. 

“Work, study, play!” Hilda had neg- 
lected the important word, “study.” 

And there, in a neat little row, were 
all the things she might study. She might 
attend the grade or high school, and she 
might take special courses in millinery, 
dressmaking, and other fascinating arts 
such as—but alas! right here the poster 
was torn across, and any added informa- 
tion as to further courses or where Hilda 
should apply to find them, was missing. 

Ambition had been aroused, however, 
and Hilda refused to be discouraged. Her 
new prospect swam before her in a golden 
glow. 

‘Miebbe—oh, mebbe”—Hilda breathed— 
‘““mebbe I could learn to make a pale blue 
organdy dress with little ruffles trimmed 
with lace like Miss Schmidt’s niece from 
Denver wore when she visited Miss 
Schmidt last summer. Then I guess Oscar 
’ud think I looked pretty nice, too.” 

Oscar, big, brown-eyed, upstanding 
Oscar, who spent his summers on his 
uncle’s farm and his winters at the State 
Agricultural College, never knew it until 
long afterwards, but he helped to settle 
this momentous life question for Hilda. 

Osear and the dressmaking, millinery, 
and a chance to go to school! Who would 
have asked for one more incentive? The 
chance to go to school, to bob her hair, 
to wear cute little hats like Miss Schmidt's 
niece, and pale-blue dresses with lace- 
trimmed ruffles, and then some day to 
meet Oscar accidentally, of course, and to 
catch his broad, admiring, and astonished 
smile, when at last he would discover this 
beautiful and stylish creature to be no less 
than his old farm friend, Hilda! Hilda of 
the plow, of the overalls and the dirty, 
coarse shoes! Well, that would be worth 
much, even if no play went along with it! 

Hilda’s lips set again in a firm line. She 
would get her father’s consent to go to the 
city if possible, but if not, she would run 
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away. Yes, and she would go early enough 
to get a character reference from old Mr. 
Bigbee, the country-town station agent 
from whom she would buy her railroad 
ticket. Only to think of living, working, 
and advancing, all at the same time! Then 
to this, add pretty clothes and, yes, she 
barely whispered this to herself, “Mebbe 
—mebbe meetin’ up with Oscar!” 
(To be concluded) 


JULY 


I am for the open meadows, 
Open meadows full of sun, 

Where the hot bee hugs the clover, 
The hot breezes drop and run. 


I am for the uncut hayfields, 
Open to the cloudless blue— 

For the wide, unshadowed acres, 
Where the summer’s pomps renew. 


Where the grasstops gather purple, 
Where the ox-eye daisies thrive, 

And the mendicants of summer 
Laugh to feel themselves alive. 


Where the hot scent steams and quivers, 
Where the hot saps thrill and stir, 

Where the leaf-cells’ green pavilions 
Quaint artificers confer; 


Where the bobolinks are merry, 
Where the beetles bask and gleam, 
Where, above the powdered blossoms, 
Powdered moth-wings poise and dream; 


Where the bead-eyed mice adventure 

In the grass roots green and dun. 
Life is good and love is eager 

In the playground of the sun! 
—Charles G. D. Roberts in Young People. 


THE HAPPINESS ROAD 


TuerE is nothing mysterious about hap- 
piness; happiness is not only a condition, 
but it is also a result. Our heavenly Father 
may plant the flowers by our Happiness 
Road—by implanting in our hearts love 
for Jesus Christ—but it is not as if He 
said, “Now do your own cultivating.” 

Tell us why Marie was so happy last 
night, bubbling over with joy. Well, it is 
no secret, it is a result. She found a sen- 
sitive schoolmate crying bitterly. Edna’s 
people were very poor and it was a care- 
less remark about her only school dress 
that had started the tears. Myrtle com- 
forted her and said: “My, but I have some 
good medicine for your hurt feelings, for 
teacher said today, ‘That dear little Edna 
will lead the class yet, she is so indus- 
trious”” Might we not call Myrtle an 
Apostle of Good Cheer? Who said, “Be of 
good cheer?” 

The Helper’s Road and the Happiness 
Road soon come together. You have likely 
heard the old story of the little maid who 
said to a stranger who was looking for her 
father, “Father has gone down to the 
depot. If you care to go down there I can 
tell you how to find him. If you see a man 
helping someone that will be father.” 

Our neighbor’s little girls fairly beg for 
the privilege of sweeping our sidewalk. 


Li 


Think of that, instead of coming over and 
saying, “Can I have an orange?”—or pos- 
sibly one of our delicious Elberta peaches 
—they say, “Please let us sweep the side- 
walk.” Of course helpers are very likely 
to get rewards; for instance, we have a 
corner where we put all the papers that 
little girls delight to read, and then we 
say, “All the papers put in that corner are 
for you.” So they come over to the house 
to smile on us, and gather up the papers 
with great glee. 

Be a helper in small ways; why wait 
for some great thing to do? Do you re- 
member what the servants of Naaman, the 
leper, said to him when he was indignant 
because Elisha had told him to wash in 
the Jordan seven times, and be clean? 
They said, “My father, if the prophet had 
bid thee to do some great thing, wouldest 
thou not have done it? how much rather 
then, when he saith to thee, Wash, and be 
clean?” Be a helper in small things and 
your schoolmates and chums will soon per- 
ceive that you are walking in the Happi- 
ness Road—The Way. 


SMILES 
A Model Passenger 


Kinp Motorist (having given old lady a 
lift for eight miles): “Where shall I drop 
you?” 

Dame: “Dearie me, I were a-goin’ t’ 
other way, but I didn’t like to ’urt yer 
feelin’s!” 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


You can read all the books that have 
ever been written about swimming but 
you are no swimmer until you get in and 
swim. You may be able to discourse very 
wisely and learnedly about character and 
religion, but you do not possess either one 
unless you practice them, using their re- 
spective tools until you become skillful. 

Practice and practice alone makes perfect. 
Would you be healthful? Then practice 
health with the tools of health. Would you 
become an artist of repute? Then practice 
art with all the tools of art. Would you 
be that splendid person that you have 
dreamed about? Then practice character 
and fine living with every good tool at 
your command, for a workman is known 
by his product whether or no. There is 
no escaping what we do or do not do with 
our tools—Selected. 


THINK 


Ox, you who live by woods and sea, 
Among the summer joys, 

Think of the city tenements, 
Crowded with girls and boys. 


No trees, no grass, just sun and brick, 
And alleys where they play; 

'Twould seem like heaven to most of them, 
The country for a day. 


Make some poor child your tiny guest; 
Each little helps, you know, 

To send a child from some hot street, 
Out where the flowers grow.—Selected. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


A FOOLISH CHOICE 


Rehoboam Makes a Misguided Decision and Loses Heavily 
By D. BURT SMITH 
I Kings 12: 1-20. The Sunday School Lesson for July 16 


“A man’s pride shall bring him low.” 
This ancient proverb might well have been 
formulated to express what happened to 
Rehoboam, the ill-fated king of Israel. 
Rehoboam was handicapped by his distin- 
guished father, King Solomon. Solomon 
had everything in his favor, but he lost 
his head and became too absorbed in 
maintaining the elegance and lavishness 
of his elaborate equipage. His worldliness 
was his ruin. His wisdom was squandered 
on personal advancement in wealth and 
standing. He took a dictator’s attitude to- 
ward his people and directed that taxes 
and more taxes be gathered to pay for his 
courtly magnificence. The liberty of the 
people meant nothing to Solomon; his aim 
was gain from their work and property. 
Resentment grew gradually but strong and 
determined. They looked to a change of 
kings with hope for an easier life. Already 
there was a brooding spirit of revolution 
and it had given life to a leader of revolt 
in the person of self-exiled Jeroboam. 
From such a father and such an environ- 
ment in such a restless realm, Rehoboam 
approached the throne of united Israel. 


Request 


The new king was a stranger to the peo- 
ple, to the justice of kings to subjects, and 
to peaceful, goodwill ways of ruling. The 
people were strangers to him. He was the 
unfortunate inheritor of a false ideal of 
king and kingdom. Solomon’s abnormal 
splendor, and his unopposed power, put 
wrong notions in Rehoboam’s mind. He 
knew not the value of money or what it 
cost the people to give and give under 
compulsion of an authorized but extor- 
tionate tax system. Without training in 
the ways of government, and with no other 
thought than maintaining all that his 
father had enforced on the people, Reho- 
boam faced his coronation. 

However, he had some idea of gaining 
the approval of his subjects. He preferred 
their endorsement; he wanted to be well 
received. Shechem was suitable for a large 
assembly and great public demonstration. 
To make a big show there, seemed in keep- 
ing with ascending Israel’s throne. He had 
the stage set for the demonstration. But 
the planned procedure was disrupted by 
a serious, insistent, though courteous re- 
quest. Jeroboam was back from Egypt 
ready to show his leadership and speak 
for the people. There was no suggestion 
of rebellion, but the people respectfully 
asked for an easier time; under Solomon 
their life had been burdensome, crushing 
out of them almost the desire to live. They 
requested kindness from the new king, 
and promised faithful service to him. They 
respected royalty and promised loyalty on 
condition -of reasonable demands. On 
Rehoboam’s answer depended their next 
step. 

Rehoboam sensed the crisis; but how to 
meet it was beyond him. Untrained and 
inexperienced, he asked for time. This was 
a wise piece of diplomacy. It quieted the 


people and gave him time to seek advice. 
During three days he was to consider the 
request. A hint of hope came to the peo- 
ple; they were satisfied with their young 
king’s attitude toward their request. 


Retort 


The interim of three days, vital to the 
continuance of the united kingdom, was 
used by Rehoboam in consulting advisers. 
First, he wisely laid the matter before 
men who had lived under Solomon and 
had learned the best course of government. 
They knew the rights of the people and 
the rights of a king. They sympathized 
with the oppressed people; their cry found 
kindly response from them. To appease 
the people with a quieting answer and at 
the same time retain the reins of govern- 
ment called for a wise answer. Their ad- 
vice was reduction of taxes and larger 
liberty for the common people. In return 
they were sure of a loyal support of the 
new king. This was sound, safe advice. 

But Rehoboam’s notion of kingliness had 
no place for kindness. To be kind smacked 
of weakness. He feared lest granting the 
request of the people would force him to 
an inferior standing. He sought other ad- 
vice. Grant that he was honest in discuss- 
ing the matter with the younger men who 
had been his associates; nevertheless that 
discussion was fatal to his future, for it 
led to the misguided decision which ruined 
him and divided the kingdom. These smart, 
thoughtless, show-off, know-it-all (but 
know nothing) young men turned the 
serious matter into a joke. They formulated 
a reply to laugh at—by them. They had 
no foresight, no sense of government ob- 
ligation to further general welfare—an ir- 
responsible, destructive brain trust that 
spun untried, unsound, unworkable the- 
ories. But Rehoboam took their advice, 
and parrot-like carried their burden-in- 
creasing suggestion to an already over- 
depressed people. He could not cover up 
the sting of his retort to their earnest re- 
quest by suave manner or clever speech. 
His pompousness was but a bubble to be 
punctured by a call for revolt. 


Revolt 
Maybe Rehoboam did not intend to in- 
sult the people. Maybe he did not know 
the folly of his reply, or what a fool his 
theoretical advisers made of him. But the 
long-suppressed emotions of the people 


burst forth with a cry of revolt, an ex- | 


pression of defiance forced from them be- 
cause of his heartlessness. ‘The people 
were too sound in judgment to accept his 
futile boasting about the iron hand he 
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would employ as their king. These people 
admired the united kingdom; they enjoyed. 
the favorable reputation of their nation in 
the world. But the limit of endurance had 
been reached; patriotism could not be 
forced further; justice they must have, if 
not as a united kingdom, then as a divided 
kingdom. Revolt was as much outside the 
people’s plan as it was unexpected by 
Rehoboam, But revolt was soon in the air; 
it was the call of the hour for the op- 
pressed to withdraw and set up their own 
kingdom. No coercion was suggested; the 
people could choose whether to take Reho- 
boam or seek another king with a new 
kingdom. The crisis came suddenly, and 
nothing could stop the revolt. Rehoboam 
was helpless to check the tide away from 
him. He had to see ten tribes go their way 
to call Jeroboam to reign over them. Reho- 
boam, his pomp gone, His pride suppressed, 
his power snatched: from him, returned to 
Jerusalem humbled and self-disgraced be- 
cause of his foolish choice. 


MISGUIDED AMBITION 


In JERoBoAM and in Rehoboam we have 
two cases of misguided ambition. The 
former followed his own advice and be- 
came party to the disruption of Israel’s 
kingdom; the latter took the unsound ad- 
vice offered by thoughtless, unbalanced 
youngsters and lost his kingdom. It prob- 
ably would be justice to both these men 
of misguided ambition to say that each in 
a different way was a victim of King 
Solomon’s folly—the fatal lack of wisdom 
of the man reputed to be the wisest man. 
Had Solomon handled Jeroboam more 
shrewdly, as his experience in organizing 
and directing men in extensive national 
projects should have qualified him to do, 
a man of marked natural talents might 
have been saved from leading the subse- 
quent revolution. Jeroboam might have 
developed into an invaluable factor for 
the nation, if Solomon had used his “wis- 
dom,” instead of his fear and hatred, on 
him. Had Solomon looked ahead and taken 
young Rehoboam into his confidence and 
trained him for his job as king, instead 
of centering his ambition on accumulating 
wealth and wasting himself in unwhole- 
some foreign pagan alliances, there might 
not have been the fiasco at Shechem and 
the disastrous revolution that turned Israel 
into two mutually antagonistic nations. 

However, both Jeroboam and Rehoboam 
were no longer children when they faced 
the decisive issues which determined their 
future. We expect grown-up men to use 
better sense than either of these men dis- 
played. We regard ambition as an essen- 
tial asset for personal progress. Success 
in any field of endeayor must be impelled 
by ambition. But a man’s ambition is an 
unsafe controller of his plans and doings. 
Ambition does not impart judgment; it 
may hold back judgment, or at least dis- 
tort it. Ambition properly guided makes 
for commendable progress. Lack of such 
guidance is a calamity for the individual, 
and usually for any cause headed up by 
him. It would be a great help if all of us 
could have one course in the what and 
why and how of ambition, and another in 


willingness to seek and to follow experi- 


enced, dependable guidance. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MENACES TO FREEDOM 
Colossians 2: 20; 3: 10 


Paut’s LETTER to the Colossians offers 
him opportunity to appeal for a Chris- 
tianity that is different from the religions 
of the world. These young Christians are 
not to be led astray by the “rudiments” or 
principles. of the religions about them. 
They have been buried with Christ and 
also raised with Him and no worldly 
philosophy could explain that. The more 
they try to compromise Christianity with 
the religions and philosophies about them 
the more their danger of losing what is 
vital to Christianity. This is a principle 
still good. The Christian is not subject to 
the tests made by the world. He has his 
ewn standard by which he is to be judged, 
and that standard is Christ. 

In the second verse of our lesson Paul 
uses a figure of speech that often appears 
in his epistles. The Christian is to “put 
on” the new man. That is, he is to wear 
Christ like a garment. In another passage 
Paul pleads that we “put on” the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Then our neighbors will be 
able to see Christ as they look at us. 

The general principles Paul is setting 
down lay a foundation for our discussion 
of the “Menaces to Freedom.” When the 
world goes mad about us with isms of all 
kinds, when wars and the rumors of wars 
drive men in fear to dangerous measures 
for self-protection, when the Christian is 
constantly being tempted to compromise 
with measures of state and community 
that he feels are wrong, then there is only 
one thing for him to do. He must not 
yield to the rudiments of the world. He 
must remember that he is a new man 
through Christ and subject first to a higher 
law. If he must choose between loyalty 
to the rules and regulations under which 
he lives, and loyalty to Christ, he must 
choose Christ. 


Conscience 


When the general bodies of the Metho- 
dist Church came together for union this 
spring one of the problems had to do with 
the protection of the consciences of those 
who did not believe in war. If one be- 
longs to the Friends, it is sufficient proof 
to gain exemption from service as a sol- 
dier. The Friends have their disbelief in 
war written into their constitution. The 
Methodists were divided on the subject 
and the pacifist group did not have enough 
votes to put their views into the new con- 
stitution. But there are many in their 
group who are pacifists. Should they be 
protected? 

Tt does not seem fair that exemption 
should be made to a group and not to an 
individual when both have the same prin- 
ciples on the war question. Citizenship 


“has been denied in America to several ap- 


plicants in the last decade, some of them 
of high education and splendid character, 
because they would not promise to bear 
arms in case of war. What is the Chris- 
tian attitude toward this problem? 


Laws should seek to protect the con- 
sciences of the citizens. It will not be pos- 
sible to pass laws so perfectly drawn that 
they will accomplish this. The consciences 
of men are as different as the men them- 
selves. But one ideal of law making should 
be to protect the consciences of the cit- 
izens. In the case of service as a soldier, 
the government feels that so many would 
make a pretense of being conscientious 
objectors that it would be dangerous to 
grant them general exemption. From the 
standpoint of the citizen, there is only one 
thing to do. We have no other safe guide 
to follow, excepting our consciences. They 
may be wrong, but we violate our person- 
ality when we disregard them. If laws 
demand what conscience refuses, we should 
defy the laws and take the consequences. 


Speech 


Freedom of speech is a relative term at 
best. It is recognized in all law that no 
man can be permitted to lie in public to 
the hurt of his neighbor or of his country. 
A man is just as responsible for his speech 
as he is for any property he owns. The 
greatest good of the greatest number must 
be considered when a man’s speech is 
tested. 

Generally the government that gives the 
largest freedom of speech has the least 
trouble with those who seek radical 
changes. Speech is like the safety-valve 
on the-engine. It is better to let the steam 
blow off that way than to have an explo- 
sion. The English government has been 
one of the most lenient in this regard. 
Soapbox orators are allowed to speak, even 
against the King, and the police protect 
their right to speak. One of the first meas- 
ures of dictatorship is to restrict freedom 
of speech. 

Press 


Newspapers too become strictly censored 
under any dictatorship. News is withheld, 
or is colored to suit the party in power. 
Under our present system of propaganda 
it is hard to discover the truth even in 
our free American press. Every govern- 
ment bureau has its publicity department 
flooding the newspapers with its product. 
Every movement that seeks to touch pub- 
lic opinion depends on getting some of its 
propaganda into the press. The most alert 
editor can hardly avoid absorbing much 
of this material. Business too seems to 
have lost its conscience in advertising. Few 
newspapers can resist the large income 
offered for their advertising columns and 
few editors can resist the influence of the 
income derived. 

Radio is one with the press in this re- 
gard. If the opinions of the citizens are to 
be intelligent they must have the facts. It 
is fundamental to the whole system of 
democracy that newspapers and radio be 
given the largest possible freedom. 


Assembly 
Freedom of assembly is another essen- 
tial to a democracy. When there was a 
great meeting of Fascists in New York 


City the Mayor, who detests Fascism, pro- 
vided an army of police to protect the 
meeting. Jersey City has become notorious 
in America because public meetings have 
been repressed. Without judging the merits 
in the specific denials of the right of pub- 
lic assembly in America, the result is 
almost invariably more harmful than the 
meeting would have been. Repression stirs 
hatred, gains wide publicity, and drives a 
movement into secrecy. 

Even in industrial regions where there 
are conflicts between labor and capital, 
the right of assembly should be restricted 
only under extreme conditions. 


Work 


We must reconstruct our philosophy of 
capital and labor in America if we are to 
understand the present situation. There 
was a time when Americans with red blood 
could declare in no uncertain terms that 
the right to work must be maintained at 
whatever cost. The trouble is that it can 
be fully maintained only at the cost of 
collective bargaining. If the workmen in 
an industry have the right to organize, they 
have certain rights as to their jobs. If only 
the graft and brutality could be taken out 
of our labor unions, if the men could get 
a fair deal from their own officials, the 
problem would be much easier. to. solve. 

There is no present happy solution com- 
ing into view to the labor-capital conflict. 
There is a better working agreement be- 
tween them. Step by step intelligent lead- 
ership will find a way to a full co-opera- 
tion. But the right of any one man to 
work is relative to the rights of many. 
American industry must find a way so that 
men who want to work will have a job. 
Government has made a very futile busi- 
ness of supplying work for all. 


The Christian Solution 


The Oxford Movement now has a new 
slogan, “Moral Rearmament.” It is a chal- 
lenging phrase. It is based on the building 
of individual Christian character. The 
final solution to the problems of society 
does depend on the redemption of the in- 
dividuals who form it. There is no “cut 
and dried” answer to the questions raised 
in this whole discussion. The greatest 
menace to our freedom is sin. We need 
individual armor with which to fight the 
sin that most easily besets us. Paul says 
“put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” He means 
more than the imitation of Christ. We are 
to be like Christ, to witness for Christ to 
others. But deeper than that, we are to 
accept His grace as He comes into our 
hearts to redeem from sin. The rearma- 
ment required for living the Christian life 
today is within. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 23. This 
is a difficult topic to discuss with profit. 
Ask for examples of denial of the rights 
described. Seek for the Christian solution 
to such problems. Discuss the place of the 
church in such a solution. Next topic, 
John R. Mott. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN AMERICA 


By Frank Grenville Beardsley. Amer- 
ican Tract Society, New York. Pages 238 
and Index. Price, $1.50. 


The American Tract Society is perform- 
ing a notable service in issuing small vol- 
umes at low cost whereby the non-spe- 
cialist may become acquainted with essen- 
tial doctrines and important facts and per- 
sonalities in Christian history. 

The brief sketch of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the development of Christianity 
in the United States here reviewed will 
further contribute to the service which the 
society is performing. On the whole, the 
main lines of development are indicated 
and the principal personalities contributing 
to that development are mentioned. Yet 
in so small a scope all that might fairly 
be desired of such a complex story can- 
not be expected to be included. Since the 
book has been prepared for the general 
reader—and hence must be general in 
treatment—no serious fault is found with 
its presentation to the close of the Civil 
War. At that point, however, it joins other 
well-known works on the subject and 
ceases to be adequate even for the non- 
specialist. In brief, to the momentous de- 
velopment of Christianity in the United 
States in the past seventy-five years it 
devotes only three chapters of the total 
fourteen in the book, or thirty-eight pages 
out of 238. 

Generally speaking, the facts and gen- 
eralizations are accurately stated and 
legitimately drawn. However, a statement 
on pages 41 and 42 must not be ignored: 
“The most numerous of all the German 
sects coming to Pennsylvania during the 
colonial days were members of the Ger- 
man Reformed body,...” Aside from the 
use of the word “sect” in this connection, 
the statement is incorrect as a matter of 
fact. The Lutherans far outnumbered the 
Reformed in colonial Pennsylvania. Ignor- 
ing that, the author says on page 42: “Al- 
though German Lutherans began drifting 
into Pennsylvania at an early date, it was 
not until well toward the middle of the 
eighteenth century that they came in any 
considerable numbers.” The accepted date 
of the founding of New Sweden is 1638, 
not 1636 as given on page 43. 

ROBERT FORTENBAUGH. 


THE CHURCH FACES THE WORLD 


Edited by Samuel McCrea Cavert, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. Round 
Table Press, Inc., New York, N. Y. Pages 
133. Price, $1.50. 


This book of ten chapters, each written 
by a different author who is recognized 
as an expert in his field, is the outgrowth 
of the work of a commission composed of 
thirty-one American leaders of religious 
thought, belonging to different denomina- 
tions. This commission was appointed to 
study and report upon the relation of the 
church to the changing economic and 


social orders of our day. This task was 
undertaken in preparation for the meet- 
ing of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil held in Madras, India, in December 
1938. 

That important changes are taking place 
today in the Christian social outlook is a 
well-known fact. In this book some of 
the most important of these changes are 
subjected to analysis and the social sig- 
nificance of Christianity, and the func- 
tions of the church as a Christian institu- 
tion, as respects its social significance and 
its relation to the local community are set 
forth, in accordance with the views of the 
respective authors, modified in some de- 
gree by the views of the commission as 
a whole. Next, the relation of the church 
to certain concrete problems, such as edu- 
cation, the family, race, economic and po- 
litical movements is considered, These 
studies have to do primarily with the 
Church in America, but a chapter by 
Luman J. Shafer, formerly a missionary 
in Japan, now Associate Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America, is added. It deals 
with the “younger churches,” that is, the 
Christian churches in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and the Pacific Islands, which 
have come ‘into existence as a result of 
modern missionary effort in these lands. 
There is also a chapter entitled, “The 
Church and the Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement,” by Benson Y. Landis. 

It is very encouraging to note in these 
studies unmistakable signs of a return to 
the recognition of the church as a the- 
ological institution as over against the dis- 
proportionate emphasis which, for a term 
of years, has been laid upon the church 
as a social institution. This is a hopeful 
sign. 

To all, whether clergymen or laymen, 
who desire to keep themselves well in- 
formed concerning the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Church to cope with the economic 
and social problems of the day, this book 
will prove to be a valuable aid. 

H. B. ReEep. 


THE MAN WITH THE HOPE 


By M. S. Rice. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 1939. Pages 134. Price, $1.00. 


This volume contains ten helpful ser- 
mons by one of the best known Methodist 
preachers in America. His work at the 
Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Detroit has been much publicized in 
Protestant church periodicals. The title, 


“The Man with the Hope,” is based en- — 


tirely on the first sermon, text I Peter 
1: 3. It is an ingenious play upon Edwin 
Markham’s poem, “The Man with the Hoe.” 
It is more; it is a criticism of the heavy 
hopelessness of the Markham picture of 
humanity. It is well done. The rest of the 
sermons are just as interesting and the 
number and aptness of the illustrations 
give them popular appeal. As a volume 
of present-day sermons the reviewer con- 
siders this definitely above the average. 
Amos JOHN TRAVER. 
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TAKE A BOOK TO THE 
FOLKS BACK HOME 


A Lutheran Handbook 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 
Price, 50 cents. 


Going to College 


By the Staff of the Board of Education 
Price, 50 cents. 


Fliedner the Faithful 


By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
Price, 50 cents. 


Church Unity . 


By F. H. KNUBEL, D.D. 
Price, 75 cents. 


At our display at the Summer As- 
semblies, ask to see the following 


Elective Courses 


The Gospel According to 
St. Luke 


By PAUL J. HOH 


Worship 


By T. K. FINCK 


Studies in First Corinthians 
By PAUL J. HOH 


The Christian Home 


By P. D. BROWN 


Studies in Life Service 
By A. J. TRAVER 


The Minor Prophets and 
Modern Problems 


By HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 


Studies in Social Problems 


By PAUL H. HEISEY 
and 
AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Price, Leader’s Edition, 30 cents. 
Price, Student’s Edition, 20 cents. 


The Lutheran 
Leadership Course 


The First or More Elementary 
Series 
(8 BOOKS) 
By O. F. NOLDE and PAUL J. HOH 


Price—Textbooks, 25 cents each. 
Leader’s Guides, 10 cents each. 


‘Children of the 
Church Literature 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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OPEN LETTERS 


FROM “DOWNTOWN” TO 
SUBURBS 


Dr. George A. Schnepel,* New York, Pro- 
poses a Changed Policy for City 
Congregations 


To the Editor: 

In LarGE urban centers, the shifting of 
population, the encroachment of business, 
the tidal waves of races of differing na- 
tionalities, color and creeds, and in addition 
the prolonged depression have produced 
for the Protestant churches an acute prob- 
lem—the problem of actual existence. 
Manhattan, in particular, has been unhap- 
pily outstanding in the disappearance of 
many noble churches. Our own Lutheran 
churches have experienced their share of 
these catastrophic forces. A careful sur- 
vey has shown that the exodus of from 
20 to 40 per cent of their membership to 
the suburbs has emptied their Sunday 
schools, decreased the adult attendance at 
services, weakened their treasuries, and in 
some cases increased their indebtedness. 
What is the remedy? 


A Broader Policy Required 


In many Protestant denominations mer- 
gers have occurred, but to most students 
of the problem merger is not the correct 
answer. Many are the drawbacks, few 
the advantages. Efforts to relieve, in part, 
the destructive elements of these urban 
situations require; first, 

The complete eradication of Parochial- 
ism. It should no longer be “my little 
church” around the corner, but our city, 
our state, our National Lutheran Church. 
The spirit of Parochialism can be broken 
in part by 

The abolition of competing churches of 
the U. L. C. A. The plan to accomplish 
this purpose will be explained later. The 
reduction in maintenance and taxes, the 
adequacy of the pastors’ salaries, the psy- 
chological stimulus of an augmented con- 
gregation and the opportunity to devote 
time and financial support to nobler aims 
will result from a union of church en- 
deavor. 

By frequent exchange of pulpits by the 
clergy. 

By joint services of congregations. 

By joint meetings of boards and trustees 
and church councils. 

By the setting up of a common goal for 
all churches in the city, to be attained by 
financial support, by self-sacrificing serv- 


“ices and by a common devotion. 


And finally, by adequate salaries for 
those pastors of the remaining churches. 
An ill-paid clergy does not engender broad 
vision and a lofty concept of the parish, 
i.e., the nose is kept too long on the grind- 
stone. 


The Language Influence 


The second point of the remedy pro- 
posed is the speedy solution of the lan- 
guage question. The bi-lingual difficulty 
has cost the Lutheran Church thousands 


* Dr. Schnepel is president of the recently 
formed Manhattan Parish Committee. Fifteen 
congregations are represented therein. 


of young people. Two-language services 
do not solve the problem. The answer in 
large cities is not far to seek. Send the 
children to an English Lutheran Church. 
That this is being done by parents is easily 
proven on investigation. This problem 
ought to be solved by action of the synod. 
Until solved, the language question wii! 
act as a perpetual deterrent to Lutheran 
progress. 

The establishment of a central body, 
composed of delegates from each church 
with authority to advise, to guide, to as- 
sist and to serve the local churches. This 
plan has been put into operation in the 
Manhattan Borough of the City of New 
York. The name, the Manhattan Parish 
Committee. It has held for the past two 
years, in spring and fall, joint Board din- 
ners and meetings. It sponsors local Board 
dinners. It has held joint Lenten services. 
It has fostered a great Reformation Day 
Service. It publishes a yearly bulletin. 


Superior to Local Mergers 


Unique in its conception, it has offered 
the local churches a plan to save congre- 
gations which are in difficulties, financial 
or environmental. This plan, briefly, avoids 
merger. It offers the congregation in trou- 
ble of whatever nature, a home in a near- 
by co-operating church. It affords them 
complete separate entity, separate Board, 
separate treasury; the Sunday schools 
unite as one; the societies maintain their 
own life or unite with similar societies of 
the other congregation. Has it worked out 
in actual practice? It has. In two in- 
stances involving four churches, it has 
produced two churches operating under a 
beautiful Christian fellowship. Instead of 
dissolution with its accompanying despair, 
it has given the invited church life with- 
in itself, hope, a cheerful outlook and a 
solid proof of Christian love. 

Of course it is obvious that such a broad 
plan calls for the exercise of the highest 
Christian virtues. Carping criticism, jeal- 
ousy, envy, backbiting, intolerance, im- 
patience have no place in this undertaking. 
Tolerance, forbearance; helpful criticism 
and love are essential. Is it too much to 
look for an exhibition of these Christian 
qualifications in the furtherance of the 
salvaging of the churches for Christ? 


Questions Asked 


Innumerable questions have sprung up, 
and all require immediate answers. What 
about the pastors? What about the 
abandoned church property? Experience, 
naturally, must be the guide. In the New 
York City cases, one pastor accepted a 
call to another congregation and the in- 
coming congregation called the pastors of 
the co-operating church. In another case 
the pastor and people moved happily to 
the welcoming congregation, and this union 
will be fortified by the services of two 
pastors in a mutually arranged satisfactory 
agreement. And the properties? If debt- 
ridden, they perforce must be abandoned. 
If solvent, they are disposed of to ad- 
vantage. If the neighborhood is alien, it 
affords a glorious opportunity for the Home 
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Mission Board to step in to develop a 
foreign-tongue Lutheran church under 
agreeable negotiations. Obviously the rule 
for the local churches must be: Do not wait 
until you are moribund. And it is just 
here that the services of a Parish Com- 
mittee become invaluable: for composed 
as it must be of solid Lutheran business 
men, it can advise without prejudice, 
judge without rancor and assist without 
reservations. 

Space does not permit a fuller presenta- 
tion; but the committee is eager and 
anxious to supply details to those inter- 
ested and begs the fullest information and 
advice from other urban centers facing 
and fighting a similar problem. 

Very respectfully, 
GrorcE A. ScHNEPEL, Chm., 

Manhattan Lutheran Parish Committee, 

New York City. 


A NEGRO LAYMAN LOOKS 
AT THE U. L. CG. A. 


(Continued from page 12) 


Again I ask my church, the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, what it intends 
to do about the thousands of unchurched 
negroes here in New York City—in fact, 
what are we going to do about the millions 
of negroes throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States who are 
greatly in need of Christianity through 
Lutheran guidance? 


A Great Mission Field 


For sixteen years we have had a mis- 
sion exclusively for negroes in the most 
crowded section of New York City, known 
as Harlem. Over 125,000 negroes in this 
section are still without membership in 
any church, and yet the U. L. C. A., has 
not been able to absorb any of them. The 
reasons are obvious, our present program 
does not fit their present conditions. 

The United Lutheran Church must un- 
derstand that the social life of the vast 
majority of negroes here in the United 
States revolves around the church. This 
is so because of the uncertain financial 
conditions of the negro. Guidance, social 
service, religious education, pre-school 
classes, and athletics are daily programs 
cn the calendar of every church minister- 
ing to negroes. The pastor of every church 
catering exclusively to negroes accepts 
these things as distinctly a part of his re- 
ligious program. They are necessary to 
hold intact his members, and act as a sort 
cf community life for his youngsters. 

After the signing of the Emancipation 

Proclamation freeing the slaves from phys- 
ical bondage, the Protestant religions of 
the negroes here in the United States 
were of an evangelical nature. These re- 
ligions catered mostly to the emotions, 
but with the advent of high school and col- 
lege training into the lives of these peo- 
ple, they have been drifting towards those 
of a more intellectualized nature, which 
may offer a solution to their many social 
and spiritual problems. 
- The United Lutheran Church has the 
religion the negro needs most, but the 
church must find a way to gain his in- 
terest and develop his attention. May God 
bless the church with vision to solve this 
problem. 
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SYNOD OF OHIO NEWS 
By the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert 


Durie the past six months a great wave 
of anniversary services has swept through 
the state, either to commemorate the 
founding of a congregation, to observe a 
notable anniversary in the building of an 
edifice, or to recall with great satisfaction 
and thanksgiving the blessings of a long 
and fruitful pastorate. 

Three congregations of size and im- 
portance are turning back the pages of 
one hundred years in order to see what 
God has done in their midst. Trinity 
Church, Ashland, Arthur H. Smith, D.D., 
and the Rev. Harold Lentz pastors, will 
devote the entire year to a proper count- 
ing of past labors and to a renewed evan- 
gelistic emphasis for the present and future. 
July 9 will be a high point in the centen- 
nial celebration of First Church, Dayton, 
which will be the day before the actual 
founding date. Pastors Dana H. Johnson 
and Karl F. Schofer are making a special 
effort to bring a majority of the member- 
ship to a Communion service on this day 
in order to rededicate all lives and efforts 
for the future. A full week of celebration 
was a memorable occasion in the life of 
St. John’s Church, Zanesville, Willard M. 
Hackenberg, D.D., pastor, May 14 to 21, 
to recount five score years of Christian 
activity in this southern city of Ohio. Guest 
speakers included such notables as Paul 
M. Kinports, D.D., executive secretary of 
the Luther League; Joseph Sittler, D.D., 
president of synod; E. Clyde Xander, D.D., 
pastor of First Church, Springfield; M. 
Edwin Thomas, D.D., secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. Paul H. 
Heisey, D.D., professor in Wittenberg Col- 
lege; and Charles P. Wiles, D.D., editor 
of the Parish and Church School Board. 
The climax was reached when the Synod 
of Ohio was entertained May 22-25. It 
was a great pleasure to learn that $10,000 
had been paid on the mortgage indebted- 
ness of the handsome church building. 


During the week of May 7 several fes- 
tival services brought the members and 
friends of St. Mark’s Church, Fremont, to 
a celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of its founding. Three large services 
on Sunday entertained D. Bruce Young, 
D.D., of Shelby, Joseph Sittler, D.D., of 
Columbus, and former pastors, members 
and friends. On Organization Night the 
Rev. John W. Rilling of Lakewood brought 
the message. The pastor, the Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Otto, compiled and printed a his- 
tory of the church for the occasion. 


Under the leadership of the Rev. Harold 
R. Albert, St. Paul’s Church, near Spring- 
field, observed the twentieth anniversary 
of its founding, May 17 and 21. R. A. 
Albert, D.D., of Ellerton, father of the pas- 
tor, delivered the Family Night address, 
and the president of synod preached the 
anniversary sermon Sunday morning. Mr. 
Albert has served the parish since October 
1938. 


Recognizing the founding of Stone 
Church sixty years ago was an event of 
June 4, when members and friends gath- 
ered on this site which had been donated 
by Mr. William Stone, Sr., located on the 
Perrysville Road, five miles south of Ash- 
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land. With Trinity Church, Jeromeville, 
Stone forms one parish and has been 
served since 1930 by the Rev. John Ernest 
Hofer. During this pastorate sixty per- 
sons have been added to make Stone’s 
confirmed membership 133, while the aver- 
age Sunday school attendance has been 
coubled. Under the pastor’s leadership 
the Luther League, the Friendship Club, 
the Ladies’ Bible Class and the Sunday 
School Teachers’ and Officers’ Association 
have been brought into activity. Recently 
choir robes and a hymnal for the altar 
were presented as memorials. 


Indebtedness Paid 


Pastor C. C. Wessel and members of 
St. Paul’s Church, Greenville, are un- 
usually happy over the burning of the last 
note of indebtedness on their $25,000 Par- 
ish House, which was erected seven years 
ago. Dr. Willard Allbeck of Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, brought 
the message to this happy congregation. 
Although four members of the building 
committee have passed into eternity, a fifth 
was honored by being appointed to burn 
the last note. During the long years of 
indebtedness through various building 
programs the property has never been 
placed under mortgage. The leading mem- 
bers have always signed notes for the loans. 


It was a happy occasion for the mem- 
bership of Trinity Church, Niles, when 
the tenth anniversary of the dedication 
of the edifice was observed June 18. A 
ministerial son of Trinity Church, in the 
rerson of the Rev. Paul L. Bressler of 
the Vandalia Parish, was the guest preacher 
on this occasion. It was his father, the 
late Rev. J. Walter Bressler, who was 
pastor at Trinity during the erection and 
dedication of the church, having served 
the parish from June 1, 1926, to January 
1, 1934. The Rev. Ralph Bergstresser, 
pastor of Trinity, had arranged for the 
Niles Ministerial Association to invite 
Pastor Bressler to deliver the sermon 
before a union service of all churches 
which was held in Trinity Church that 
evening. 


Following the strenuous labors of re- 
decorating the church auditorium, mem- 
bers of Zion Church, Lafayette, participated 
in a service of rededication, June 18, with 
M. I. Powell, D.D., Missionary Superin- 
tendent, present to bring greetings and to 
preach the sermon. The Rev. C. A. Hack- 
enberg, Jr., is serving his first parish in 
this locality. 


President Joseph Sittler was given the 
honor of representing the U. L. C. A. be- 
fore the newly formed Synod of the Mid- 
west at its convention in Russell, Kan., 
during the early part of this month. 


It is to be noticed that a wider group 
of congregations are conducting confir- 
mation services for young people on Whit- 
sunday rather than Palm Sunday. With 
the lengthening of instruction periods, 
likewise goes the thought of taking this 
important work out of the heart of an 
over-busy season previous to Easter. Many 
pastors find that it lends toward a more 
balanced program in order to overcome 
the “Easter slump” which is experienced 
here and there. 
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At this writing many plans are being 
formulated for Vacation Bible Schools 
which will bring together new teachers 
and pupils for fruitful periods of study 
and recreation. 


Leaving the synod nine years ago the 
Rev. Richard Rasmussen went to the Nova 
Scotia Synod, where he helped to bring 
congregations in touch with native Nova 
Scotian and Canadian pastors, as he ex- 
plained before synod in Zanesville, should 
be the proper relationship. Pastor Ras- 
mussen is now back in Ohio, living at 
Mechanicsburg, where he is available for 
supply service. 


Fifty Years of Activity 


A distinct honor was bestowed upon 
Mrs. Elmira Bitner on Mother’s Day as 
fellow members of the Rockway Church 
of Donnelsville presented a special pro- 
gram in recognition of her fifty years of 
service as a teacher in the primary de- 
partment. She is also celebrating fifty 
years of service as treasurer of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. In honoring Mrs. Bitner, the 
Rev. Louis Gray, pastor, mentioned that 
she helped organize the congregation. 


Creating wide comment and interest in 
St. Luke’s Church, Youngstown, was the 
repetition of a beautiful children’s fantasy, 
“The Wedding of the Flowers,” June 8. 
The Rev. M. A. Stull is pastor. 


Lutheran young people in the Lima 
vicinity were guests of St. Luke’s Church, 
Sunday afternoon and evening, June 11. 
Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
George Weissling of Wapakoneta and the 
Rev. John R. Bender of Middlepoint, and 
discussion groups considered the general 
theme, “Living a Christian in Face of 
Opposition.” The Rev. John W. Berger 
is pastor of St. Luke’s. 


The Rev. Howard I. Pospesel of West- 
wood Church, Dayton, makes it a point to 
remember all wedding anniversaries and 
birthdays in his parish by printing the 
dates in the weekly program and by greet- 
ing cards. 


It is entirely possible that it is a part 
of the program of evangelism of First 
Church, Mansfield, when the men of the 
church enjoy an annual fishing trip on 
Lake Erie, as was again the case June 17. 


We learn from the Lutheran Intel- 
ligencer, monthly bulletin of Bethel 
Church of Enon that Pastor W. Rollo 
Boehringer has been renamed president 
ct the Inner Mission Society of Springfield. 
The Rev. John Recher of Fifth Church is 
the new vice-president. Others re-elected 
were Mrs. John Hunter of Trinity Church, 
secretary; and Mr. Paul E. Miller of St. 
Luke’s, treasurer. Miss Mazie Swearingen 
is the field representative of the society. 


“The Women of the Church” 


is a booklet which is published annually 
by the First Church, Bryan, the Rev. 
D. T. E. Holland pastor. Presenting an 
outline of monthly projects, special com- 
mittees, and programs, the publication at- 
tempts to center the whole program of 
the whole Church before the women and 
stimulate the guiding principles of unity, 
variety, action, stewardship, honesty, af- 
filiation and simplicity. 
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For the first time in its eighty-seven 
years of history a baccalaureate service 
for the nurses’ graduating glass of the 
Mansfield General Hospital was conducted 
in St. Paul’s Church, your reporter the 
pastor. More than fifty white-uniformed 
nurses attended the service Sunday eve- 
ning, June 4. At the close of the Chil- 
dren’s Day service June 18 St. Paul’s con- 
gregation went to the Mansfield Cemetery 
to the church lots where former Pastor 
R. R. F. Boethelt and wife are buried. 
Here a beautiful memorial service was 
conducted for all deceased members of the 
congregation. 


First Church, Shelby, was the setting for 
a memorable occasion June 8, at 4.00 
P. M., when the Rev. M. P. Paetznick, as- 
sistant pastor, was united in marriage to 
Miss Ruth Tindale, one of the young 
women of the congregation. D. Bruce 
Young, D.D., pastor of First Church, of- 
ficiated. Mr. Paetznick is the son of Dr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Paetznick of Herkimer, 
N. Y. Following a reception in the church 
parlors the young couple left for Virginia 
and the east coast on a wedding trip. 


BUILT TO LAST 
(Continued from page 3) 


Simon Peter was necessary at that par- 
ticular time and place. “For with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness; and 
with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation” (Romans 10: 10). 

Imagine if you can some of our modern 
preachers transported to the “coast of 
Caesarea Philippi” the day that the Lord 
Jesus asked Simon Peter this pointed ques- 
tion, “But whom say ye that I am?” and 
the leader of the disciples responded with 
the first great creed of Christendom, “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
It was not a creed formulated by unaided 
human minds, for our Lord said of it, 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven.” This 
public confession was necessary at this 
particular time to keep the feet of the 
disciples in the right path during the clos- 
ing weeks of their Lord’s ministry. With- 
out that vocal confession as a rallying cry, 
their feet might have stumbled dangerously 
on the Via Dolorosa, and they might 
neither have been witnesses of the Resur- 
rection nor heard the marching orders of 
the church of the ages on the slopes of 
Olivet: “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world” (Matt. 
28: 18-20). 


Again Wanted—Pure Confession 


Nor has there ever been a time in the 
history of the church, when a pure con- 
fession of faith, built upon the Rock, Christ 
Jesus, was not essential to the well-being 
of all believers. It was necessary in the 
days of expiring paganism, when all sorts 
of compromises were tendered the Chris- 
tians, whose faith was reflected in the 
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confession of the bold Athanasius, still dear 
to the heart of the church: “I believe in 
one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten 
Son of God, Begotten of His Father before 
all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
Very God of Very God.” One can close 
his eyes and imagine that he is listening 
tc a confession from Simon the rock: 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” Nor is it difficult for us to interpret 
the confessional spirit of Martin Luther 
in the day of a decaying papacy. There, 
too, was a man who stood on the rock, 
Christ Jesus, when He gave us the great- 
est confession of modern Christendom. Be- 
fore such confessors and their confessions 
we can use the words of the Lord Jesus: 
“T will liken him unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon a rock: and the rain 
descended and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and 
it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock” 
(Matt. 7: 24, 25). The text teaches not 
only that we build a true confession upon 
the rock Christ Jesus, but also that 


Upon the Rock of a Pure Confes- 
sion, Christ Is Building His 
Church 
“And Jesus answered and said unto him, 

blessed art thou, Simon Barjona: for flesh 

and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is. in heaven. And 

I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and 

upon this rock I will build my church; 

and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” The faith that saves is never 

a product of flesh and blood; it is a gift 

of God. And when such a pure faith is 

confessed, no matter who does the con- 
fessing; Simon Peter or Martin Luther, 

Athanasius or Augustine, foundations are 

laid upon which the hand of Christ lays 

up living stones in that holy temple, which 
shall outlast all the erosions of time. Lu- 
therans can never bring themselves to be- 
lieve that Christ our Lord has built His 
church throughout the ages upon Simon, the 
man. There was too much in this man that 

Christ could not approve. Within the com- 

pass of this same chapter you read of our 

Saviour beginning to teach His disciples 

that He must go up to Jerusalem and be 

crucified for the sin of the world; and the 
first disciple to offer objections was Simon, 
the man. And Jesus rebuked him with 
the words: “Get thee behind me, Satan; 
thou art an offense unto me; for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God 

but those that be of men” (Matt. 16: 23). 

If the theologians of Rome persist in build- 

ing the church upon Simon Peter, the man, 

let them build upon Simon Satan as well, 
for these are but two names for one and 
the same man. 


Not Peter but Principle 

We are of the conviction that the “Rock” 
of this eighteenth verse is the pure con- 
fession of a man, and not the man himself. 
Upon that pure confession, Christ Jesus 
has been building through the ages, and 
will continue to build until the temple of 
his body, the holy Christian Church stands 
complete. Many different types of work- 
men have been used by the Master Builder 
in perfecting His church. He has not 
always made use of humble fishermen to 
broadcast His testimony; neither has He 
depended entirely upon an ordained min- 
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istry; the laity of the church may be given 
a greater place in kingdom building than 
we know. To use one of our favorite con- 
fessional statements, “Where and when it 
pleaseth God,’ men and women are called 
to service. It is written: “And he gave 
some apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers: for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edify- 
ing of the Body of Christ: till we all come 
in the unity of the faith and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4: 11-13). 


Who Empowered Peter? 


If Simon Peter was a great apostle, who 
made him such? If his great confession is 
still held in honor by believing Christians 
in every part of the world, who first gave 
him the truth which he confessed? Both 
of these questions are answered by our 
Lord in the text before us: “And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art 
thou Simon Barjona; for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
father which is in heaven.” When St. Pau! 
explained the meaning of the resurrection 
to the Church of Corinth he began by 
saying: “For I delivered unto you first of 
all that which I also received” (I Cor. 
15: 3). “Delivered as received” and not 
“delivered as desired” was his confessional 
principle; and so should it be for the con- 
fessors of every age of the church. If we 
would be great preachers of the word of 
God, let us not spend so much of our time 
seeking for scholastic degrees; let us spend 
more of our time upon our knees pleading 
for a richer endowment of heavenly truth 
that will make us more effective witnesses. 
The great pastors of the church are also 
highly endowed men. And it is their 
heavenly endowments that make them 
welcome visitors in every home of the 
parish, and doubly welcome when trouble 
comes, and every head is bowed low as 
humble parishioners await the pleasure of 
the Lord. And who are the great teachers 
of the church who plant the seed of 
truth so wisely and so well that it brings 
forth the richest of spiritual harvests in 
later years, some thirty, some sixty, some 
an hundred fold? Some of you will at 
once think of your mothers, and their 
abiding influence in your lives. Some of 
you will think of Sunday school teachers 
of exceptional influence; some of you will 
think of pastors, long since called to their 
Eternal Home. All such teachers are en- 
dowed for their tasks; like the good 
preacher, they only distribute what they 
have first received. I wonder what these 
workmen of the Lord shall have to say 
to one another as they stand before the 
Eternal Throne, apostles and prophets, pas - 
tors and teachers, men and women, and 
learn who the great confessors of the 
church have been. There will be more 
than one Simon Peter there; there will 
be more than one Athanasius there; there 
will be more than one Martin Luther 
there; and there will be a great multitude 
of ordained and unordained there, which 
no man can number, of every land and 
nation on the face of the earth. And what- 
ever the price of a pure confession may 
have been for any of them here on earth, 
there they will be richly repaid. 
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BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


WE vo blunder now and then, more often 
“now,” and inadvertently; we think that 
a report of a recent bequest should have 
been more accurately given. There was a 
confusion of the two churches in McKees- 
port. The bequest was by the late Mrs. 
Jenny Piper, and a gift was included in 
the report from Miss Mathilda E. Wernke. 
These generous people should have been 
credited to St. John’s Church. However, 
Trinity congregation does have a very in- 
teresting report as touching the active 
campaign to clean up a $12,000 debt against 
the property. In less than a year’s time 
more than $1,000 has been paid on the debt. 
The congregation is attempting to finish 
the job by making the final payment of 
$500 before the celebration of the birthday 
of the church. ; 


What to Review 


What should be reviewed in such let- 
ters as this one? That thought came up 
before the members of The Lutheran 
Monthly staff, who dined together one 
noon during the Greensburg convention 
of the Pittsburgh Synod. Prof. Roy H. 
Johnson of the Thiel faculty, chairman of 
the publication board, managed the little 
event, with assistance of Pastor R. N. 
Stumpf, the man who as secretary-treas- 
urer, cares for the little business details 
of the synodical bulletin’s progressive ad- 
vance in usefulness and promotional value. 
More must be considered than appears on 
the surface. How balance the space avail- 
able? Is it valuable to write how many 
cups and saucers, or new stoves for church 
kitchens, have been purchased? Ought the 
reporting to deal wholly with “spiritual” 
news? 

Perhaps—it can be asserted. The eightieth 
anniversary at Mt. Calvary Church brought 
out the pastoral acts of Pastor Adam 
Boerstler; 145 infant baptisms, 423 acces- 
sions to the membership (40 by adult bap- 
tism), 45 marriages and 65 funerals. This 
church now has a membership of 837 bap- 
tized, 602 confirmed and 437 communing. 

The barometer of spiritual warmth prob- 
ably lies in percentages of members com- 
muning. Then refer to Calvary, Arnold, 
the Rev. J. Bender Miller pastor, with 244 
out of 252 confirmed members communing 
in the past year, which is 96 per cent. 
With this record, that made at Hebron, 
Blairsville, the Rev. W. W. Zundel pastor, 
with 209 communing out of 220 active 
members. 


The Field of Material 


What material progress means would 
appear from an item that ought to be sent 
on, how the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Lutheran Home for the Aged, Erie, re- 
placed the wornout dishwasher with a new 
one costing $335, and how the Board of 
the Home recently refinanced the prop- 
erty debt, making a $12,000 payment on it. 

It might come under the head of “ma- 
terial,” and yet within the goal set for the 
general Parish Education advance of the 
year, which is in worship, that so many 
congregations have rebound worn-out 
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hymnals and purchased new copies of the 
proper hymnals and service books. Among 
the churches doing this is Holy Trinity 
Italian Mission, Erie, the Rev. F. Scarpitti 
pastor. A number of other churches im- 
proved their worship in the same way. 


The How and When of Services 


There must be something mechanical, 
too, in planning and holding services; in 
this dusting, buying coal and lugging 
ashes away have part and parcel. What 
about the mileage run off by cars? In the 
horse and buggy days not much could be 
said about transportation costs, which were 
quite often just about nil in point of road 
upkeep and maintenance of equipage. To- 
day, however, a collection of automobiles 
parked about a country church (and of 
course town and city churches need park- 
ing space also) represents the running 
off of no mean total of miles, against 
which the church-goer could place an 
accounting for gas, oil and upkeep. Take 
for granted that churches now did as 
many school districts now do, conveyed 
their people from and to their services 
by bus or car at a mileage rate! This 
would be a fixed expense, as it is to the 
school districts. Should transportation 
costs in these modern days be a part of 
local parish expense? 

Now add this up in terms of any church. 
For example, in the Chicora Parish the 
Rev. William H. Marburger during Lent 
conducted forty services. All were well 
attended. The Communion at Easter was 
the largest in the history of the parish, 
with 115 communing at Mount Pleasant, 
and 173 at First Church. 

Another illustration comes down from 
Luther Memorial, Erie, Dr. E. M. Gearhart 
pastor. Here, it being city, with city sit- 
uations, Sunday Vespers in Lent were ad- 
vanced to 5.00 P. M., held in the Sunday 
school chapel with discussion of doctrinal 
subjects and an open discussion period 
following the sermon. 


NORTH JERSEY NEWS 
By the Rev. Albert P. Stauderman 


SINcE only the unusual or sensational is 
generally regarded as news, the ceaseless 
activity of consecrated Christians doing the 
work of their Lord is not news. Therefore 
a “news letter” from these counties of 
northern New Jersey is necessarily brief. 

In many denominations, New Jersey 
congregations were treated Sunday morn- 
ing, June 18 to impassioned discourses on 
horse racing. The speakers were clergy- 
men who, theoretically, shouldn’t know 
very much about that subject. The rea- 
son: the statewide referendum on pari- 
mutuel wagering on June 20. 

With both Democratic and Republican 
machines backing the constitutional 
amendment, New Jersey voters heartily 
endorsed horse racing and the betting that 
inevitably accompanies it in spite of the 
activities of the churchmen. Mayor Hague 
opined after the election, “This shows that 
the people want the church to keep out of 
political questions.” To this the spokes- 
men for the churches replied that the 
churches would always be active in any 
issue having a moral side. 
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Lutherans rarely go “off the deep end” 
on issues such as this. In the north end 
of the state it was the Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Episcopalians, as well as 
other groups active in the State Council 
of Churches, that took the aggressive lead - 
ership against the betting amendment. 
Some Lutherans joined the movement. 
The Roman Catholic Church was silent on 
the matter. 

Even with betting legalized here, we do 
not regard this result as a sign of complete 
moral collapse in this state. Rather, it 
stands as an increased challenge to the 
church to show the right way to its youth. 
Those who wish to lose their money can 
bet all they want to. We expect to pride 
ourselves on the fact that our people have 
more sense. 


Congregations and Pastors 


Now for a few notes about the congre- 
gations and pastors of our New Jersey 
Conference of the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York. 


Holy Trinity, Hoboken, called the second 
pastor in its thirty-nine years of existence, 
to succeed the late Rev. Charles T. Mc- 
Daniel. The newcomer is the Rev. Karl 
Eberhardt, who was ordained by the synod 
a few weeks ago. He comes to a difficult 
field, for the surroundings of Holy Trinity 
congregation have changed much in late 
years. 


Our Redeemer congregation of Dumont, 
the Rev. Ivan L. Sterner pastor, reports 
more than $5,000 raised in a campaign for 
a building. This ten-year-old congrega- 
tion has worshiped in a Masonic building 
ever since it started. Now suitable prop- 
erty has been purchased and the members 
are looking toward increased service in a 
consecrated house of God. The congrega- 
tion is the most active Protestant group 
in a growing town of about 6,000 people. 


In Cresskill, a struggling mission con- 
gregation lost its pastor and nearly lost 
its place of meeting. The Rev. Robert O. 
Flechtner resigned to accept a call to a 
Texas field. Then the town fathers split on 
the question of allowing the congregation 
to continue to use the town hall for wor- 
ship. One official said, “The Lutherans 
cannot continue to use this hall indefinitely. 
We gave them permission to worship here 
for six months, and now it has dragged 
on to eight years.” Finally, however, Our 
Saviour congregation was granted the right 
to continue to worship in the town hall. 


Wedding bells are still tinkling through- 
out this province. Among those who have 
recently taken unto themselves wives are 
Pastors Samuel Bert Brosius of Jersev 
City, Herman Brueckner of Hoboken, 
Alfred Weber of Hasbrouck Heights and 
Robert O. Flechtner, formerly of Cresskill. 


At Bethany Church, North Bergen, an 
impressive fortieth anniversary service 
was held May 28 with the Rev. Edward 
Dingman as guest preacher. A congrega- 
tional dinner was held Monday, May 29, 
with the Rev. Arthur S. Hardy of New 
York City as chief speaker. The Rev. Carl 
A. Romoser is pastor of this congregation 


At Grace Church, River Edge, the 
fifteenth anniversary of the dedication oi 
the church was observed June 18 with the 
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Rev. Cyrus M. Wallick as guest preacher 
The Rev. C. S. Schmidling shepherds this 
flock. 


A happy group of pastors, “Frau Pas- 
tors,” and their children gathered at the 
home of the Rev. Paul R. Kasten, pastor 
of St. Paul’s, Nanuet, N. Y., June 26, for 
the annual picnic and outing of the Bergen 
County Clergy Association. This group 
numbers all Bergen County pastors, and 
all former Bergenites. With an increasing 
number of children, the picnic now pro- 
duces quite a formidable crowd for Pastor 
and Mrs. Kasten to handle. But every- 
body has a good time. 


The seventy-seventh congregation joined 
this conference at the recent synodical 
meeting. It is the newly-formed St. Paul’s 
Church in Bayonne. The Rev. Erwin W. 
Gietz has been called as its first pastor. 


WEST PENNSYLVANIA 
CONFERENCE NEWS 


By Alfred O. Frank, D.D. 


Jupcine by the spirit manifested at the 
meeting of synod the union of the four 
former synods into the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod is going to prove a happy 
one. There was no evidence of conference 
conflicts or intra-conference thinking. 

The West Penn Conference congrega- 
tions are busy doing the work entrusted 
to them. Vacation Bible schools are flower- 
ing in all their beauty and usefulness. A 
special committee is giving some thought 
to the problems of the rural church. This 
committee will have many of the congre- 
gations in the conference to consider. 


Advent congregation of York, under the 
able direction of Pastor Ralph Lind, is the 
only mission in the conference, and cer- 
tainly is not a problem child. The mem- 
bers of the synodical Mission Board re- 
cently asked the conference members con- 
cerning new territory for missions. The 
reply was, “We have none.” This may 
sound strange, but it is a fact. The terri- 
tory is well supplied with churches. There 
are no large cities in the territory. The 
small towns and rural districts are well 
organized, sometimes over-organized. 


Camp Nawakwa is ready for another 
season of camping and training. The writer 
recently spent an enjoyable two days at 
the camp and found workmen painting and 
making repairs in preparation for the first 
period of camp. Just as a warning: If you 
have the habit of counting calories at meal 
time, start counting before eating a meal 
at the camp. The chef knows his food and 
how to prepare it. The quantity and qual- 
ity make it hard on the belt line. 


Emmanuel, York, the Rev. C. F, Jacobs 
pastor, held their rededication service 
June 4, after completing the repairs made 
necessary by the loss by fire in February. 
Dr. Joseph D. Kraut, secretary of synod, 
spoke at the morning service and raised 
sufficient funds to pay off the entire re- 
maining indebtedness. At the evening 
services, Dr. Alfred O. Frank of St. Paul’s, 
York, was the guest, and the pastor re- 
dedicated the church at that time. During 
the week, Pastors R. W. Lind and W. A. 
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Janson of York, were the guest speakers 
for special services. 


St. Paul’s, Spring Grove, the Rev. R. C. 
Robinson pastor, completed extensive im- 
provements on the parsonage inside and 
out at a cost of $4,000. A brass missal 
stand was presented by one of the Sun- 
day school classes at Easter. Immediately 
following Easter work was started on ren- 
ovation and alteration of the educational 
unit of the church, which when completed 
will cost between $35,000 and $40,000. 


Christ Church, York, the Rev. G. G. 
Neely pastor, called Sister Janet Coiner 
as a deaconess for the parish. She began 
her work June 1. 


St. Paul’s, Hanover, sustained a severe 
loss in the death of Pastor O. C. Dean, 
D.D. Dr. Dean’s enthusiastic work will 
be missed not only by his congregation 
but by the conference and synod as well. 


Luther League Convention 


Plans for the entertainment of the Penn- 
sylvania State Luther League convention 
are going strong. The White Rose City 
(York, for those not familiar with the 
term) is getting ready to give the dele- 
gates a genuine York County reception. 
Pennsylvania Leaguers will find York a 
delightful city, and Union Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. C. R. Simon pastor, a beautiful 
church and genial host. 


NEWS DIRECT FROM MIS- 
SIONS ABROAD 


Tue thirteenth Young Women’s Mission- 
ary Conference of the former Synod of 
West Pennsylvania convened in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Hanover, Pa., H. H. Beidle- 
man, D.D., pastor, June 17 and 18. The 
theme was “Are Ye Able?” This thought 
was carried out in the devotional meet- 
ings, which were led by Miss Vivian Bum- 
gard of Littlestown, Miss Lois Hipple of 
Newville, Miss Isabelle Hoover of Carlisle, 
and Mrs. Walter Eisenhart of York. 

The Rev. John C. Peery, Jr., missionary 
to India, was the guest speaker at the first 
session. He described “One Day in a 
Missionary’s Life.” 

During the fellowship hour the confer- 
ence was divided into four groups. These 
were addressed by Mrs. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
who told of her visit to Japan and showed 
curios; Mrs. R. R. Gresh, who told of the 
proposed merger of synods; and Mrs. Johr 
C. Peery, Jr., who told of India and showed 
curios of that country. Tea was served to 
the group by the Young Women’s Society 
of St. James Church, Gettysburg. 

A dinner was held Saturday evening ai 
which Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz spoke on 
“The World Christian Community.” He 
explained what the Madras Conference was 
and what it did. 

The delegates attended the Sunday 
morning service in St. Matthew’s in a 
body. Mr. Peery delivered a sermon on 
‘Not I, but the Grace of God.” 

The afternoon session was addressed by 
Miss Elvira Strunk, missionary to China, 
and Dr. Emily J. Werner, instructor in 
Bible at Biblical Seminary, New York. 
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Special music was provided by a sextet 
from St. Matthew’s. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, A. Emeline Bowman, Hanover; 
vice-president, Mrs. J. W. Light, Jr., Car- 
lisle; secretary, Adelaide Dorsey, York; 
treasurer, Laura Wakley, Dallastown, R. D. 
They were installed by Mrs. Gresh, pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the former West Pennsylvania Synod. 

Evetyn Emic. 


DISTRICT LUTHER 
LEAGUES MEET 


The District Luther League of Western 
Nebraska met at Gurley June 17 and 18 
for its annual convention. The theme of 
the convention was, “Ye are the light of 
the world)’ The Rev. Dr. William T. 
Kahse of Sidney led the devotions for the 
opening session Saturday afternoon. This 
was followed by a round table discussion 
led by the Rev. John S. Rhine, pastor loci. 
G. Keller Rubrecht, D.D., of North Platte, 
spoke at the banquet, at which sixty-eight 
young people, representing eight churches, 
were in attendance. Wesley Jensen of 
Gurley, president of the district, was toast- 
master, and Student-pastor Gigstad of 
Lewellen led the group in inspirationa! 
and devotional songs. 

Sunday morning at 5.30 o’clock forty- 
two young people were present at the 
Legion Park in Sidney for a Sunrise Serv- 
ice led by Pastor E. F. Rohlfing of Broad- 
water. After a breakfast in the park the 
pastors and delegates returned to their 
own churches for the morning service, 
some driving as far as~125 miles. 

The newly elected officers are: Pres- 
ident, Miss Kate Tildner of Lewellen; vice- 
president, Chester Hansen of Sidney; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Adeline Ebright of 
North Platte. J. S. RHINE. 


May 24 the members of the five Luther 
Leagues in Edmonton, Canada, assembled 
at St. John’s Church, and started out for 
Fort Saskatchewan, a picnic spot with a 
splendid view of the Saskatchewan River. 
Once at the grounds, the Sports Commit- 
tee took the program in hand. 

In the later afternoon at a spot along 
the river a campfire was built and a brief 
evening service was held under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Vernon Eriksson. The Rev. 
C. S. Lystig of the Central Lutheran 
Church gave a short, impressive talk on 
Jesus’ question to Peter, “Lovest thou 
me?” 

The Leagues participating were from the 
Danish Lutheran Church, Central, the 
First Swedish, and St. John’s and Trinity 
congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


TurrE is nothing more painful than an 
ingrown talent. We know a man who can 
make money—for himself—almost while 
you wait, and never gets tired when he’s 
doing something for himself, But let his 
town or his church call on him for some- 
thing that he thinks he won’t get anything 
for himself out of, and he has the worst 
ease of paralysis you ever saw.—Exchange. 
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DR. LEITZELL HONORED 


Development of Hartwick College Coincident 
with His Presidency 


Preswent Charles W. Leitzell, D.D., will 
retire from the presidency of Hartwick 
College to become president emeritus, 
September 1. Dr. Leitzell has been asso- 
ciated with the college since its inception. 
He worked with Dr. Charles R. Myers, 
president of the academy and seminary, 
in preparing the plans for a campaign to 
build a greater Hartwick, which resulted 
in the founding of the college. 

As president of the New York Synod 
and of the Board of Trustees of the old 
Seminary Board, he had much to do in 
launching and carrying on the campaign 
and in having synod accept the offer to 
found a college in Oneonta, N. Y. For one 
year he gave leadership as president of 
the College Board in starting the college 
and in building the present building. 

In his report to the Board in June, Pres- 
ident Leitzell gave a brief summary of 
things accomplished as follows: 

“For ten years, I have had the honor 
of doing pioneer work in college building 
as president of the institution. It is not 
possible to catch the significance of our 
achievements without first considering 
some of the problems and difficulties which 
we had to over- 
come. We_had a 
divided constit- 
uency in the 
Synod of New 
York—many 
were opposed to 
the founding of a 
college. We had 
the usual difficul- 
ties in founding a 
new college. We 
had no buildings 
the first year and 
have only one 
since then. We 
had no alumni, 
and but few 
friends. We had no endowment and only 
received a part of the small amount prom- 
ised by synod. We received only $750 a 
year from the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church. We have had to 
depend almost entirely upon tuitions and 
fees. Pioneer work is always hard and 
beset with difficulties, but these years were 
more serious, covering as they have the 
days of the depression characterized by 
unrest and uncertainty. Notwithstanding 
these conditions, the college has made an 
enviable record. 

“As one college president said, ‘The 
progress in the ten years since Hartwick 
was established has been nothing short of 
spectacular.’ We have maintained an aver- 
age enrollment of three hundred; 1,990 
have been enrolled in some relationship at 
the college; 505 have been graduated. Many 
of these are continuing their studies in 
graduate schools. One hundred seventy- 
five are teaching in high schools, while 
others have gone out to become leaders 
in the church and community. 

“We have developed a standard liberal 
arts college in administration, faculty and 
curriculum, including a strong business 
science department. The college has been 
recognized and given a place in the edu- 
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cational world and has been received into 
membership in the American Association 
of Colleges. It has the good will of super- 
intendents and principals in the field of 
secondary education. During nine of these 
years, which have been years of testing 
financially, the work of the college has 
been carried on without a deficit in its 
budget. We have built the first unit, cost- 
ing $295,000, in a campus project of eight 
buildings; purchased three properties cost- 
ing $17,500, and have put all of them in 
good condition, completely furnishing them 
as dormitories—one for freshmen women 
and two for freshmen men; we have built 
up a library of 11,000 catalogued volumes; 
and, in addition to these things, we have 
paid $18,000 on our indebtedness. While 
these years have tested most institutions 
and but few have added to their material 
resources, yet in spite of a campaign which 
yielded but little immediate return, and 
with a small deficit for two years, Hart- 
wick has actually added $70,500 to its 
assets.” 


A Testimonial from Trustees 


The following testimonial engraved on 
parchment was presented to President 
Leitzell at the Board meeting in June: 

“The Board of Trustees of Hartwick 
College of Oneonta, New York, conveys 
to you this Testimonial of its high es- 
teem and deep appreciation of your out- 
standing services to Hartwick College as 
its able President for the past ten years, 
years made difficult not only because they 
were initial years of the college, but also 
because expansion and physical enlarge- 
ment were prevented during those years 
by the prevalence of world-wide financial 
depression. We are also appreciative of 
the fact that it was largely due to your 
vision and untiring efforts while President 
of the former Synod of New York, that 
the college was founded and that- you 
wisely guided its destiny in those early 
critical years as the first President of the 
Board of Trustees. In evidence of our ap- 
preciation and esteem, the Board of Trus- 
tees has elected you President Emeritus 
of Hartwick College, and desires that in 
this capacity your relations and interest 
in the college may be perpetuated.” 

The congregation and its organizations, 
of which the Ladies’ Aid and the Sunday 
school deserve special mention, are to be 
commended for their faithfulness, loyalty 
and co-operation. During the past decade 
the debt of $10,000 has been liquidated. 


FACULTY PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO PRESIDENT KINARD 


A FREQUENT speaker in almost every ' 


major city in the South, a member of the 
Executive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, vice-president of the 
National Lutheran Educational Confer- 
ence, widely known for his eloquence, wit 
and sound educational philosophy, Pres- 
ident James C. Kinard, is “not without 
honor” on his own campus. The nineteenth 
wedding anniversary of President and Mrs. 
Kinard was the occasion of a faculty sur- 
prise and tribute at their home, June 19. 
After presentation of an appropriate token 
of the esteem of the faculty, Dr. S. J. 
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Derrick, former president of Newberry 
College, Newberry, S. C., paid tribute to 
the splendid leadership of President Kinard 
and expressed the wish of the faculty for 
the continued health and happiness of the 
Kinard family. 

In a day when church colleges are faced 
with problems of utmost complexity and 
sometimes with 
public lack of un- 
derstanding of 
their real purpose, 
in a day when 
even the existence 
of the church col- 
lege is threatened 
—in such a day, 
the church and 
her schools cher- 
ish genuine edu- 
cational leaders, 
far-seeing educa- 
tional engineers of 
the type of Pres- 
ident Kinard, 

Under the able 
leadership of President Kinard, Newberry 
College has improved her physical plant, 
has increased her enrollment to more than 
400 students, has won the recognition and 
accreditment of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, has 
assembled a unified faculty of capable, 
loyal scholars—all of this during nine years 
of a devastating depression without add- 
ing to the debt of the college. 


The financial ability of President Kinard 
has not been due to “secret formulae”— 
rather to the common-sense plan of using 
the minimum part of the college dollar for 
administrative purpose and devoting the 
maximum to direct student services. New- 
berry is probably unique among colleges— 
private, church, or state-supported—in the 
virtual lack of administrative overhead. 
Whereas most colleges require from one 
tenth to one third of the college dollar for 
administrative expenses, Newberry actually 
uses less than one twenty-fifth of the col- 
lege dollar for administration. At New- 
berry there are practically no full-time 
administrators, no long row of offices with 
secretaries’ desks and administrators who 
have their inter-office forms and regula- 
tions. Even the president is a classroom 
teacher, the assistant registrar teaches 
classes, the registrar is field man and or- 
chestra director. No other administrators 
are found on the Newberry Campus. This 
makes it possible to put 96 per cent of 
the college dollar into direct student serv- 
ices. 


This simple structure results in greater 
democracy than is usually present in col- 
leges. Instead of the centralized pyramid 
of superior and subordinate officials, re- 
sembling the personnel organization of the 
army, Newberry College resembles the 
pure democracy. Students participate in 
many major college decisions. The faculty 
assists in all important decisions under the 
leadership of the president, who is respon- 
sible directly for the entire college to the 
Board of Trustees, who in turn are respon- 
sible to their various church groups. 

To President and Mrs. Kinard, Dr. S. J. 
Derrick expressed the unity of the faculty 
in the firm conviction of their sacred trust 
as Christian educators, paying tribute to 
the president as educator and in the field 
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of simple direct administration almost a 
pioneer. “May his hearth and home long 
stand to give him the strength and cour- 
age to continue in the building of a New- 
berry, democratic, simple in organization 
but great in student service, and through 
her students—great in service to church 
and state.” ErLAND NELSON. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE AT 
ABBOTTSTOWN, PA. 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of St. John's 
congregation, Abbottstown, Pa., was ob- 
served June 18-25 with special services 
and gatherings. Improvements had been 
made in the church, and altar, candle- 
sticks, missal stand, receiving bason, two 
windows and offering plates were pre- 
sented and dedicated at the opening serv- 
ice on the morning of June 18. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. In the afternoon the service was 
sponsored by the Ladies’ Aid, and the ad- 
dress was delivered by the pastor, the Rev. 
John R. Strevig. Greetings were brought 
by Mrs. W. W. Hafer, president of the Aid 
Society, and the Rev. Paul Glatfelter, for- 
mer pastor of St. John’s. The Jubilee Serv- 
ice was held in the evening, with a ser- 
mon by Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, professor 
and president-elect of Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary. 

The speakers at the services held during 
the week by the auxiliary organizations 
of the congregation were as follows: Sun- 
day School Night, Prof. W. W. Eisenhart, 
superintendent of schools, Tyrone, Pa., a 
son of St. John’s, and Dr. W. C. Walte- 
myer of Gettysburg College. Brotherhood 
Night, the Rev. D. F. Putnam, president 
of the West Pennsylvania Conference. 
Homecoming Night, greetings by the Rev. 
George Berkheimer of Arendtsville and 
Dr. Harvey D. Hoover of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, sons of the congregation; Miss Mary 
Claire of Apollo, daughter of the congre- 
gation; and by the Rev. Fred. Sternat, Dr. 
M. L. Clare, Dr. Milo R. Clare, and Mr. 
E. P. Miller, associate judge of Adams 
County; and the sermon by Dr. Robert 
D. Clare of Baltimore, son of the congre- 
gation. Luther League Night, address by 
the Rev. Carroll S. Klug of Chambers- 
burg, Pa. Missionary Night, address by 
the Rev. George S. Haaf, who will sail in 
September to begin his work as mission- 
ary in our mission field in India, and Mr. 
George R. Weitzel, treasurer of the U. L. 
C. A. Board of Foreign Missions. Com- 
munity Night, address by Dr. John Tome 
of Hanover, and greetings from pastors 
of the community. Brief greetings were 
extended by individual members or officers 
of the auxiliaries. 

The services closed with a service of 
Holy Communion Sunday morning, June 
25, at which the meditation was given by 
the pastor. 

The founding of St. John’s congregation 
dates from the first edifice for worship 
erected in 1760. A preaching station was 
established here at an earlier date, but the 
first church was a weather-board log 
building, which was destroyed by fire in 
1829, and with it the early records of the 
congregation. The first brick structure was 
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built in 1830 where the present church now 
stands. The present church has served 
the congregation since 1889. Recent reno- 
vations included a new roof, ceiling, re- 
decorating and finishing walls, woodwork 
and floors, a new lighting system, repair 
of Gothic windows; and repainting the 
church and parsonage. 

Twenty-three pastors have served the 
congregation during its life of 179 years, 
many of whom have been well known in 
the Church. The loyalty and devotion of 
the members in this rural community have 
established St. John’s in the community. 
It has sent the following into the gospel 
ministry: Henry Lewis Baugher, second 
president of Gettysburg .College; Samuel 
Henry, J. B. Wolf, L. B. Wolf, Howard 
Heilman, A. M. Heilman, William Jordy, 
Atkin Wolf, Harvey D. Hoover, H. E. 
Clare, R. D. Clare, M. L. Clare, Norman 
S. Wolf, and George Berkheimer. 

The present membership includes 375 
communing and 446 confirmed members, 
in 216 families. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS WITH 
ONE PASTOR 


June 11 the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Faith Church, St. Paul, Minn., was ob- 
served with an appropriate service. The 
sermon was preached by Paul H. Roth, 
D.D., president of the Northwestern The- 
ological Seminary at Minneapolis. Pastor 
Charles L. Grant, D.D., conducted the 
service and the Rev. Carl Bartsch, pres- 
ident of the Central Conference, read the 
lessons. 

Features of the service were the bap- 
tism of two children of Mrs. Lillian A. J. 
(Anderson) Bingen, the first child bap- 
tized in Faith Church in 1914; the roll call 
of the charter members and the reading of 
the anniversary poem; the presentation of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Walter Eckman, Duluth, 
the first couple to be married in the 
church, and members of the first church 
council; the silver jubilee offering; and 
facts about the history of the congregation. 

Faith Church was organized June 7, 
1914, by Field Missionary Luther B. Deck 
and the Rev. Charles L. Grant, who had 
been called to this new work upon grad- 
uation from the Chicago Seminary. There 
were fifty-six charter members. The first 
church was dedicated June 11, 1916. After 
ten years the congregation had grown so 
much that a larger church building be- 
came necessary. It was dedicated October 
2, 1932. 

Dr. Grant, the only pastor that the con- 
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gregation has had, reports the following 
pastoral acts in this quarter of a century: 
Infants baptized, 3,950; members received, 
5,356; marriages solemnized, 2,230; funerals, 
1,851; present membership, 2,300. 

In addition to the program of the anni- 
versary service a parchment testimonial 
was distributed among the membership 
containing the list of the charter members 
and the following: 


Ge) PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


1914-1939 

“Tn grateful remembrance of that mem- 
orable day, twenty-five years ago, when 
fifty-six Christ-charged men and women, 
under the consecrated leadership of an 
energetic servant of God, banded together 
to form the fellowship of Faith Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, two thousand 
three hundred members rejoice in prayer, 
praise and thanksgiving today.” 


“LUTHERAN WELFARE” 


is the title of a new Inner Mission paper, 
the first issue of which has just been de- 
livered. It tells the story of the Brooklyn 
inter-parish survey, the election of F. C. 
Wandmacher, the first layman to be chosen 
president of the Lutheran Welfare Coun- 
cil, President William H. Steinkamp’s an- 
niversary at the Wartburg, Lutheran 
World’s Fair Bureau, Queens Lutheranism, 
new Inner Mission developments, the 
growing influence of the laymen and the 
need for research work and higher stand- 
ards. The paper is published by the Lu- 
theran Welfare Council, 105 East 22d St., 
New York, in charge of an Editorial Com- 
mittee of which J. F. E. Nickelsburg is 
chairman. The paper covers the Metro- 
politan Area and provides for local editions 
of the paper to cover borough, regional 
or synodical needs. 
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ST. JOHN’S, ASHEBORO, N. C., 
ORGANIZED 


St. Joun’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Asheboro, N. C., was organized Sunday 
afternoon, June 18, with fifty charter 
members. Dr. J. L. Morgan, president of 
the North Carolina Synod, delivered the 
sermon. Other officials who assisted in the 
service were Dr. Charles E. Fritz, pres- 
ident of the Eastern Conference; the Rev. 
F. L. Conrad, secretary of the synod; and 
the Rev. B. E. Petrea, statistical secretary 
of the synod. The Rev. Roscoe B. Fisher, 
pastor, was in charge of the program. 

Greetings were brought by the City 
Manager, Mr. Walter E. Yow with Dr. 
Cothran G. Smith representing the local 
Ministerial Association. Mr. James L. 
Fisher represented the Lutheran Brother- 
hood; Mrs. J. L. Morgan and Mrs. Roy 
Fisher the Women’s Missionary Society; 
Miss Juanita Horton the Luther League; 
Dr. Edward Fulenwider the visiting Lu- 
theran ministers; Dr. Charles E. Fritz the 
Eastern Conference; and the Rev. F. L. 
Conrad the North Carolina Synod. Greet- 
ings and letters of congratulation read in- 
cluded one from the Board of American 
Missions sent by Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, as- 
sistant secretary. 

Following the reception of the charter 
members and the adoption of the consti- 
tution, the Rev. Roscoe B. Fisher was in- 
stalled as pastor by President Morgan. 

The synod’s interest in missions was 
manifested by the large number of Lu- 
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therans present from throughout the 
synod, 
ministers and three seminary students. 
Also present were all the ministers of the 
other denominations of the city and visit- 
ing local citizens. 

The choir of Emmanuel Lutheran Church 
of High Point sang special music. 

Services were begun in Asheboro on 
Reformation Sunday, October 31, 1938, 
and since then have been held in the 
Agricultural Building. The Presbyterian 
Church was used for the organization 
service. The baptized membership of the 
newly-organized church numbers fifty- 
nine. 


DR. N. M. YLVISAKER RE- 
ELECTED CHAPLAINS’ 
HEAD 


Or inTEREST to all Lutherans will be 
news of the re-election of the Rev. Dr. 
N. M. Ylvisaker, of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church, to the presidency of the 
National Chaplains’ Association of the 
United States Army. The election oc- 
curred during the annual meeting of the 
chaplains, held recently at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dr. Ylvisaker holds a captain’s chaplaincy 
in the United States Reserves. During the 
World War he served as civilian chaplain 
at Houston, Texas. 

Dr. Ylvisaker is well known in Lutheran 
circles for his twenty years’ service as 
executive secretary of the Norwegian 
Young People’s Luther League. Recently 
he accepted the assignment to direct ar- 
rangements for the international Lutheran 
Youth Assembly to be held in connection 
with the Lutheran World Convention 
gathering next year. 

A clear note of Lutheran challenge was 
struck by Dr. Ylvisaker in his president’s 
message to the chaplains: “We who have 
come to this convention have come to a 
religious meeting. We are here because 
we believe that religion has a place in our 
national life and in our international re- 
lationships. Indeed, if we know our place 
at all, we are here because we are con- 
vinced that only as God is honored, as 
His Son is glorified, and as He has given 
a sin-cursed humanity the Gospel which 
is proclaimed, will there be peace and jus- 
tice and good will among men. Only thus 
will occur the restoration of those right 
relationships which now have been so 
rudely shattered because too many of us 
have thought we could get along without 
God. ... And we are called to serve both 
the officers and the men of the armies of 
cur country, and we are to preach to them 
the will of God without fear or favor, 


because we know that in God’s sight all’ 


of them are as we are ourselves, sinners 
greatly in need of the ever-quickening 
grace of God. 

“I covet for you, as I covet it for my- 
self, the rare privilege to be truly proph- 
ets of God in these chaotic days, so that 
we may speak with conviction and lead 
with courage individuals and peoples who, 
though they may not realize it, are in des- 
perate need of God. America will be 
America for us and for our children only 
as we all learn to appreciate a lesson 
which for some is now being written in 


including twenty-one Lutheran’ 
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terms of persecution and blood and death, 
that a people can be great only when God 
leads and when God blesses.”—N. L. C. B. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. J. Igor Bella, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Slovak Lutheran Church, Bridge- 
port, Conn., and president of the Slovak 
Zion Synod, received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at the two hundred thirty- 
eighth commencement at Yale University, 
which was held June 21. Dr. Bella has 
been the able pastor of the Bridgeport 
congregation for the past seventeen years, 
and is now serving his third term as the 
president of the Slovak Synod. 


Dr. Norman D. Goehring, Lutheran pas- 
tor for students in Greater Boston, has 
been honored by being asked to serve as 
a study group leader and as one of seven 
co-ordinators for the World Conference of 
Christian Youth to be held in Amsterdam, 
Holland, from July 24 to August 2. Fifteen 
hundred delegates from Christian churches 
throughout ‘the world will attend the con- 
ference. A delegation of approximately 
three hundred will attend from this coun- 
try. The Lutheran delegates sailed from 
New York June 28 on a tour sponsored 
by the Lutheran Student Association of 
America. 


June 20 the American Theological Sem- 
inary and Wilmington Bible College con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor vf 
Divinity upon the Rev. Park W. Hunting- 
ton, minister of St. Stephen’s Lutheran 
Church, Wilmington, Del. 

Dr. Huntington is a former national 
chaplain of the American Legion and the 
author of a recent book, “America, Awake,” 
and is chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the seminary. 

Dr. Huntington is a graduate of Sus- 
quehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary at Mt. 
Airy, Pa., and has completed all credits 
and examinations for his Ph.D. degree in 
education at the University of Penn~ 
sylvania. 

In July Dr. Huntington will spend two 
weeks in field training with the 198th 
Coast Artillery Regiment, Delaware Na- 
tional Guard. He is Regimental Chaplain 
with the rank of major. Following this en - 
campment he will preach in Minneapolis 
and deliver several addresses at the Min- 
nesota State Convention of the American 
Legion. 

On Labor Day Dr. Huntington will b= 
the principal speaker at the State Con- 
vention of the Order of Independent 
Americans at Greensburg, Pa. and Sun- 
day, September 17, he will preach in Chi- 
cago in connection with the National Con- 
vention of the American Legion. 


The Rev. Courtland Miller, pastor of 
Messiah Church, Constantine, Mich., whuv 
has been critically ill of pneumonia and 
complications in a Kalamazoo Hospital, 
was taken to his home still seriously ill. 


Sunday afternoon, June 25, William 
Frederick Pfeifer, Jr., of the class of 1939 
of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary, 
was ordained to the gospel ministry in 
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First Church, Leechburg, Pa., of which 
his father is pastor. George E. Bowersox, 
D.D., preached the ordination sermon. The 
service was in charge of John J. Myers, 
D.D., secretary of the Pittsburgh Synod. 
The Rev. Charles O. Frank, the Rev. Wil - 
liam F. Pfeifer, Sr., Elmer F. Rice, D.D., 
treasurer of the Pittsburgh Synod, and the 
Rev. William E. Sullivan, assisted in’ the 
service. 

The Rev. William F. Pfeifer, Jr., will live 
in Easton, Pa., where he will serve as as- 
sistant pastor to F. K. Fretz, Ph.D., D.D., 
pastor of St. John’s Church. 

More than 500 people, including fifteen 
pastors, attended the service. 


Dr. Paul E. Scherer, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, New York, N. Y., 
will be assistant to Dr. Paul D. Moody, 
chairman for the Northfield General Con- 
ference, July 30-August 14. 


Miss Edna M. Springhorn of Scarsdale, 
N. Y., was chairman of the interdenomina- 
tional Women’s Missionary Conference 
which met at Northfield, Mass., July 3-10. 
Mrs. E. W. Hammer of Meriden, Conn., 
was leader of the girls’ camp for the 
Lutherans. : 


Ross H. Stover, D.D., pastor of Messiah 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Temple University, 
Philadelphia, at the recent commencement 
of that institution: George E. Walk, dean 
of Temple, in citing Dr. Stover for the 
degree, referred to the Alma Mater of Dr. 
Stover, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio. “Here,” as the name would indicate, 
“the creed of Martin Luther was in con- 
trol of the religious tenets of the institu- 
tion. Graduated by Wittenberg and called 
to Messiah Church in Philadelphia Dr. 
Stover has been an outstanding preacher 
and pastor... . More than four thousand 
members have joined the church during 
the past twenty years and nearly one anda 
quarter million dollars have been raised 
for its work.” Dean Walk indicated as the 
secret of this influence “an ardent passion 
for human souls and the proclamation of 
a gospel surcharged with invincible cour~- 
age, unswerving faith and radiant hope.” 

On Founders’ Day, in May, the Amer- 
ican Seminary in Wilmington, Del., be- 
stowed upon Dr. Stover the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Sacred-Theology. 


June 12 the Lutheran Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Harrisburg and Vicinity held 
their annual outing in the picnic grove of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wertzville, 
Pa., the Rev. R. S. Poffenbarger pastor. 
After a strenuous afternoon of baseball, 
badminton, and horseshoes, the members 
and their wives enjoyed a delicious coun- 
try ham dinner served by the ladies of 
the church. 

The officers of the association were re- 
elected to serve for another year: the Rev. 
Hugh E. Yost, Steelton, president; and the 
Rev. E. S. Falkenstein, New Cumberland, 
secretary-treasurer. 

A committee composed of E. Martin 
Grove, D.D., chairman; the Rev. George 
T. Miller and the Rev. Howard M. Bink 
has been appointed to lay plans for an- 
other great Reformation Rally to be held 
in the Forum, Harrisburg, Sunday night, 
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November 5. The speaker for this year’s 
rally will be Dr. F. H. Knubel, president 
of the United Lutheran Church in America. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Albion, Ind. Rehoboth Church, about 
three miles southeast of Albion, was the 
mecca of the members, ex-members and 
friends of this old rural church June 11, 
when the eighty-first anniversary of the 
dedication of the first church was cele- 
brated with two fine services and a good 
dinner. 

The service was in charge of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. H. A. Kunkle, and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. O. D. 
Noren of Auburn, Ind. Greetings were 
read by Dr. Charles S. Bream of Casper, 
Wyo., and were brought personally by Mr. 
Robert E. Maggert of St. Mark’s, Albion. 

At noon a good dinner was served and 
a delightful social hour was enjoyed. In 
the afternoon greetings were brought by 
Pastor Mohler, and letters were read from 
Revs. N. H. Thompson and A. H. Fabian. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
W. E. Weber of LaGrange, president of 
the North Conference. The Rev. J. 5S. 
Hoenstine, president of Oakwood Park 
Summer School, brought greetings, and 
Pastor Noren paid tribute to the work 
accomplished by Pastor and Mrs. Kunkle. 

Music at the services was furnished by 
the choirs, a chorus of women from Reho- 
both and Albion congregations, the La- 
Grange choir, and soloists. 

June 10, 1858, the Rev. R. F. Delo, who 
organized the congregation with eleven 
charter members in 1857, dedicated the 
first church. The second church was ded- 
icated May 1906. 


Charlestown, W. Va. On Whitsunday, 
May 28, a group of Lutherans in and 
around Charlestown, W. Va., were or- 
ganized as St. Thomas Church by the Rev. 
John H. Fray, pastor of the Shepherds- 
town Parish. For the present the new con- 
gregation will be a part of that parish un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Fray. The beau- 
tiful stone chapel erected about fifteen 
years ago, sponsored by the Episcopalians, 
who have not used it for nine years, has 
been obtained by the Lutherans for their 
services, 

At the meeting of organization the chapel 
was filled to overflowing, and the charter 
members, forty men, women and young 
people, communed. Superintendent R. 
Homer Anderson extended greetings in 
the name of the Virginia Synod. 
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Engineers—chemical, electrical, mechan- 
ical—sat in meeting after work in their 
industrial city. 

All regretted that many familiar faces 
were not there, noting how financial shift- 
ings and retrenchments had cut into per- 


sonnel. What men were retained? The 
broadly-trained. So the discussion went. 

“Thanks, dean,” said one engineer to the 
dean of Wittenberg College. 

“And that’s for what?” asked the dean, 
smiling. 

“For insisting during my senior year 
at Wittenberg that I undertake several 
courses in business administration. Today 
I am part of our engineering staff, but I 
am also directing the sales organization. 
If it had not been for my preparation in 
business at Wittenberg, I could not have 
stayed on.” 


There are distinct advantages in attend- 
ing a college. 

1. Where strong courses are offered in 
business administration. 

2. Where there is not only personal in- 
terest, but an adequate staff of counsellors 
who can make personal interest effective 
in guiding and helping students. 


In both of these particulars Wittenberg 
is outstanding. 


For catalog and literature which answers 
your specific inquiry, address 
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Hillsdale, Mich. Trinity Church, the only 
congregation belonging to the United Lu- 
theran Church in the county in which 
Hillsdale is located, reports the holding 
recently of a large celebration. Something 
different in the way of hospitality was 
expressed by the congregation’s invitation, 
which was addressed to the whole public 
and which suggested that the whole county 
go forward with Christ by joining in the 
celebration of one congregation’s big day. 
The president of the Hillsdale County 
Council of Churches said: “It has been 
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good for us all to have worked together.” 
Trinity Church, which served as host 
for the occasion, gained self-confidence, 
the result of having inserted into the cal- 
endar of the community a day set apart 
for the celebration of progress in religion. 
The Rev. Calvin F. Stickles, president 
of the Michigan Synod, was the speaker 
for the occasion. He delivered a splendid 
address which made a lasting impression 
upon the community and increased the 
prestige of this congregation for its work. 
The Rev. Carl A. Miller is the pastor. 


Phoenix, Ariz. Grace Church, the Rev. 
Howard A. Anspach pastor, as part of a 
year-long celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary, on May 21 honored the char- 
ter members of the congregation in an 
Appreciation Service. Certificates of ap- 
preciation were given each founder, and a 
framed scroll with the roster of these early 
members was presented to the congrega- 
tion to be hung in the nave of the church. 

The congregation, organized under the 
leadership of the Rev. John K. Reed, wor- 
shiped in six different places before se- 
curing a permanent home, when a chapel 
was built in 1920. In 1929 the present 
beautiful house of worship was dedicated. 
The congregation, which has grown steadily 
to its present strength as one of the front- 
rank congregations of the California Synod, 
has never failed to meet the apportioned 
benevolence. 

Other pastors were Joseph Stermer, 
Upper Darby, Pa.; Fred C. Maurer, West 
Des Moines, Iowa; H. J. Mathias and 
Robert E. Mock, deceased. 


Willow Grove, Pa. A service of com- 
memoration was held June 4 at Holy Trin- 
ity Church, of which the Rev. Daniel 
Weigle Nicely is pastor. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Elmer P. Truchses 
of Lititz, Pa., former pastor of the con- 
gregation. 

The occasion was the dedication of fur- 
nishings given in honor of persons who 
are in the hearts of the congregation, and 
included fourteen pews and the following 
chancel furnishings: the altar, dossal, lec- 
tern, in honor of the Rev. Elmer P. 
Truchses and his wife; and the sanctuary 
rail in honor of Dr. Silas D. Daugherty, 
organizer of the congregation. 
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Silas Davis Daugherty, D.D. 


In the early afternoon of June 21 fellow 
clergymen and friends gathered at Temple 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., to participate in the 
service of tenderly laying to rest_the physical 
form of Silas Davis Daugherty, D.D. Under the 
trees in Arlington Cemetery, near Philadelphia, 
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this man of God, a beautiful combination of 
hero in courage and child in faith, lies peace- 
fuliy asleep. 

ane services and psalms were read by Calvin 
P. swank, D.D., successor to Dr. Daugherty as 
bupermtendent of Missions. Lessons were read 
by Wiliam J. Miler, Jr., D.D., of Tabernacle 
Cnurch, and W. G. pboomnower, D.D., of Temple 
Church, both orgamized by Dr. Daugherty. The 
sermon was preacned by M. R. Hamsher, D.D., 
president of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
from the text: “If two of you shall agree upon 
earth as touching anything that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father whicn 
is in heaven’’—the foundation upon which Dr. 
Daugherty built many of his projects. Ad- 
dresses of appreciation were made by S. W. 
Herman, D.D., representing the Board of Syn- 
odical Missions, and Ivan H. Hagedorn, S.T.D., 
representing the mission pastors who had served 
under Dr. Daugherty. ‘The prayers were of- 
fered by J. F. Seebach, D.D., pastor of Luther 
Memorial Church, the family’s home church. 

Silas Davis Daugherty was born April 17, 1857, 
son of Jason and Angeline Daugherty, who re- 
sided near Smicksburg, Pa. His boyhood ex- 
hibited that determination to be useful which 
so characterized his whole career. He attended 
the public schools of Dry Knob and Toad Alley 
of West Mahoning Township, a private school 
in Smicksburg, the Blose Normal School of 
North Point, and the Saltsburg Academy. At 
the age of eleven, his parents moved to a wood- 
land estate east of Smicksburg, where he with 
his father and elder brother helped clear the 
land and erect the buildings. It was during 
this period, at about eighteen years of age, 
that he strained the muscles of his heart and 
was given up to die. After a time he recovered 
sufficiently to prepare for teaching in the pub- 
lic school. This he did for five years. 

Silas, now a mature young man, already a 
graduate in the school of hardship, entered 
Gettysburg College. He was graduated in 1888 
and three years later was graduated from the 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary. He _vol- 
unteered for service in India, but, disappointed 
in this, he accepted a call to a needy and 
divided congregation at Sharpsburg. Thus _ be- 
gan an active ministry June 21, 1891, which 
continued to the exact day of his burial for 
forty-eight useful years. While serving and 
bringing this mission to self-support, he or- 
ganized a congregation at Aspinwall, and a 
Sunday school at West Etna. During this pas- 
torate of five years he was a member of the 
synodical Mission Board. . 

November 5, 1891, he married Miss Bertha 
A. Reider of Williamsport, Pa., whose devotion 
to her husband’s ideals was always a source of 
strength and joy. They were blessed with three 
children: Ruth, who died in early childhood; 
Miriam Angeline, who died in 1914; and Paul 
Reider, now professor at the Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. d ; 

September 1, 1896, following a serious illness 
from overwork, he accepted a call to Grace 
Church, Altoona, Pa., and served as the first 
pastor of this church. His ministry was greatly 
blessed both in membership and gifts. In 1899 
he accepted a call to Immanuel Church, Nor- 
wood, Pa., and during a brief pastorate hee 
the congregation became self-supporting. Wh ° 
here, he was instrumental in organizing Trinity 
Church, Darby, Pa. 

With a successful pastorate of ten eventful 
years to his credit the monument of his life’s 
service was still to be erected. June 1, 1901, 
Dr. Daugherty received a call to become the 
Superintendent of Home Missions for the Phila- 
delphia Conference of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod. During his early years in this pioneer 
service he made surveys and planted many 
churches. In 1908 his service was interrupted 
by a call to another continent. Upon a request 
by the Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Society’s Executive Committee, Dr. Daugheri 
was sent by the women of the church to South 
America to investigate Christian needs and 
opportunities. f 4 

ovember 7, 1908, he set sail sail by way of 
England for Buenos Aires. Finding a great 
field for Christian missionary service, he was 
asked to remain until another pastor could be 
sent. February 1910 his family_joined him, and 
here he remained four years. During this time 
he organized a congregation among the Scan- 
dinavians in Buenos Aires; a Sunday school, a 
day school and a church in the English lan- 
guage at Caseros, and a Sunday school in Eng- 
lish and Spanish in Belgrano. He urged the 
General Synod to continue the work, but his 
appeal was, for the time, in vain. 4 

Upon Dr. Daugherty’s return to the United 
States in 1912, he was re-appointed to his for- 
mer position of superintendent, and in_ that 
same year, when the home mission work of 
the Philadelphia Conference was adopted by 
the East Pennsylvania Synod, was elected syn- 
odical superintendent, which position he oc- 
cupied for twenty additional years, or until 
his retirement in June 1932. He was then elected 
superintendent emeritus and was retired by 
synod upon pension for life. In the course of 
these years of service Dr. Daugherty and the 
Board under which he served, were instru- 
mental in organizing fifty-seven congregations, 
forty-three of which were in and about Phila- 
delphia. Several of these are today outstanding 
churches. 


July 12, 1939 


In 1913 he was honored by Gettysburg Col- 
lege with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 
1917 he organized the Stone Harbor Summer 
Assembly, which has continued with increasing 
interest ever since. Since retirement he pre- 
pared, and in 1937 published, “Soul Winning, 
a Handbook for Ministers and Laymen,” which 
has given great impetus throughout the Church 
to a neglected field of opportunity. 

Cc. P. Swank. 


The Rev. Paul Franz Ludwig 


child of Louis and Friedericke Ludwig, was 
born January 4, 1879, at Waltersdorf, near 
Greiz, Thuringia, in Germany. His entire edu- 
cation was received at Kropp. It was in June 
1899, after having completed his theologica: 
education, that he arrived in America and was 
ordained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
January 4, 1900, at Philadelphia. 

He served the following pastorates: 1899-1904, 
Christus, Williamsport, Pa.; 1904-1906, St. John’s. 
Bridgeton, N. J.; 1906-1914, Christus, Camden, 
N. J.; 1935 until the time of his death, Erloeser, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

From 1914 to 1926 Pastor Ludwig served as 
general secretary of the German Home Mission 
Board; from 1926 to 1932 as general superin- 
tendent of German Home Mission Work; and 
from 1932 to the time of his call to Erloeser he 
was the Reiseprediger of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 

Pastor Ludwig was married in October 1900. 
He died June 6, 1939, and is survived by his 
children, Henry, Martha, Friedrick, Gertrude, 
Hans, Edith, Lothar, and William. 


Prof. H. B. Reed, D.D., S.T.D. 


professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Hebrew 
at Northwestern Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Minneapolis, Minn., died suddenly June 
15 at his summer home at Lake Minnetonka. 

Harry Bertram Reed, son of Robert A. and 
Mary (Blose) Reed, was born February 2, 1872, 
at Independence, Iowa. During his infancy his 
parents moved to Delmont, Pa., where he was 
baptized by the Rev. V. B. Christy. During his 
youth the parents moved again, this time to 
Pittsburgh, where he came under the influence 
of the Drs. W. A. Passavant, senior and junior. 
This contact both in the church and in the 
office of “The Workman,” where he worked, 
influenced him greatly in his decision to study 
.for the ministry. < 

He was graduated from Thiel College in 1896 
and acquired a master’s degree in 1899. The 
same year, while 
a student at the 
Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Sem- 
inary, he organized 
St. Peter’s Church 
in that city, be- 
coming its pastor 
when ordained and 
continued as such 
until 1915. He was 
ealled as a pro- 
fessor in the Chi- 
cago Seminary, 
where he had al- 
ready served as an 
instructor for ten 
years. 

Professor Reed 
received the de- 
gree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Car- 
thage College in 
1919, and in 1936 
he was given the 
degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology by Syracuse University. He 
was a member of the American Oriental Society. 

In 1920 Dr. Reed was called as head of the 
Department of Old Testament by Northwestern 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Minneapolis. 
His chair was endowed later by William Gru- 
now, the Chicago manufacturer, in memory of 
his mother but also because he loved and ad- 
mired the pastor who had instructed and con- 
firmed him. 

Throughout the nineteen years that he served 
on the faculty of Northwestern, Dr. Reed im- 
parted to the successive groups of men not only 
the results of a sche y seldom equaled in 
the difficult department of theology in which 
he taught, but in his person and life gave ex- 
ample of a lovable’ and consecrated minister of 
Jesus Christ. Dr. Reed contributed in measure 
not generally known to the character and stand- 
ing of Northwestern Seminary during its for- 
mative years. In 1927 he organized and served 
St. John’s at Mound, Minn., near his summer 
home, remaining in charge until the work re- 
quired the full time of its pastor. — 

June 23, 1896, Dr. Reed was united in mar- 
riage to Myra Gertrude Jones of Greenville, 
Pa., who as a devoted wife bears her loss wit 
Christian fortitude. Their two children, Mrs. 
H. C. Kettlewell of Minneapolis and the Rev. 
R. Bertram Reed of Milwaukee, and a grandson, 
H. Reed Kettlewell, survive. From his parental 
home there are two brothers, Dr. John M. Reed 
of Pittsburgh and William B. Reed of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and a sister, Mrs. O. W. A. Oetting 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Throughout Sunday, June 18, the body rested 
in the chapel of Northwestern Seminary, where 
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215 Lutheran Children 


Sickly, undernourished and cardiac, in New 
York City, will have their only chance at health 
and happiness in God’s out-of-doors this Sum- 
mer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, Towners, N. Y. 


—If good friends and Sunday schools will 


help with their gifts. Before taking your own 
vacation send your “fresh-air contribution” to— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 


$14.00 one child two weeks. $7.00 one week. 
$1.00 a day. The need is great—mail it today. 


on the following day a short service was con- 
ducted by President Paul H. Roth. In St. John’s 
Church, to which the family belongs, a beau- 
tiful service was conducted by the Rev. Lyle 
Cc. Burns, who spoke as an alumnus and as 
pastor. Other short addresses were by Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding representing the synod; Dr. 
W. P. Christy as an old friend and for the 
Board of Directors; and Dr. Paul H. Roth_as 
president and colleague on the faculty. The 
congregation filled the church, in which were 
many ministers and representatives of institu- 
tions. Burial was at Hillside Cemetery, Minne- 
apolis. W. P. Christy. 


MARRIED 


Benner-Shriver. Miss Mildred Virginia 
Shriver, R.N., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Earl- 
ington P. Shriver, Taneytown, Md., and the 
Rev. Robert Calvin Benner, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Chandos M. Benner, Taneytown, Md., were 
united in marriage Saturday afternoon, June 
24, in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Harney, 
Md. The double ring ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. Paul B. Beard, pastor of the bride, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. N. J. Gould Wickey 
of Washington, D. C., executive secretary of 
the Board of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, who is a cousin of the 
bridegroom. 

The bride was graduated from Gettysburg 
High School in 1931, and as a registered nurse 
from the Polyclinic Hospital in Harrisburg, Pa., 
in 1935. She did private duty in Harrisburg 
and held a position for the past year at the 
Bronx Maternity and Women’s Hospital, New 
York City. 

Mr. Benner was graduated from Gettysburg 
College in 1936 with the A.B. degree and cum 
laude honors. He was granted his Bachelor of 
Divinity degree from Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary in May 1939. He became pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Newville, Pa., in April. and 
was recently ordained by the Synod of Mary- 
land in Baltimore. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Boldt, William J., from Box 635, Wheaton, Iil., 
to 597 Hillside Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 

Dawson, Ph.D., J. Hamilton, from P. O. Box 
285, Des Moines, Iowa, to Lutheran, Church 
of the Advent, Broadway at 93d St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Herold. D.D., J. S., from 1825 Glendale Ave., 


ree: Ohio, to 1800 55th Ave., Oakland, 

alif. 

Jacobson, J. Woodrow, from 2625 N. 2d St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., to 2510 N. Hubbard St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ritchie, C. Ross, from Box 734, Rocky Mount, 
N. C., to Box 308, Lexington, N. C. 

Ritchie, E. L. from 849 Linden Ave., York, 
Pa., to 813 Madison Ave., York, Pa. 

Robison, David E., from 1009 N. Main St., 
Hutchinson, Kan., to 4221 Morningside Ave., 
Sioux City, lowa. 

Schofer, J. A., from 114 Columbus St., Hicks- 
ville, Ohio, to R. F. D. 1, Warren, Ohio. 

Spaid, John M., from 8008 Jeffery Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to 1903 E. 79th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Steele, C. G., from 71 Lemon St., St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., to 15 Lemoyne Place Mobile, Ala. 

Swavely, Clarence H., from 137 W. Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. to Boyer- 
town, Pa. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Nebraska 
Synod will be held in conjunction with Mid- 
land Assembly, at Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., July 31 to August 4. Miss Helene Harder 
of Japan and Miss Metta Blair of India will 
probably be with us. Mrs. L. A. Hornburg, 

Publicity Chairman. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Virginia 
Synod will be held in the St. James Parish, 
Greenville, Tenn., the Rev. F. E. Dufford_ pas- 
tor, July 18-20. Esther Frye, Sec. 


THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 114th Year 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1939 


A limited number of scholarships are 
available. 


For information address 


John Aberly, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


$1,750.00 IN BOOK PRIZES 


The American Tract Society offers $1,000.00 
$500.00 and $250.00 for prizes for ie three 
best Evangelical Book Manuscripts. 


Contest closes November 30th. 
Write for conditions and further information. 
American Tract Society, 7 W. 45th St., New York 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
_ COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Accredited High School and Elementary Grades. 
Noted for therough teaching and Christian 
Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 
REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or send for catalog. 


LANKENAU SCHOOL 
2200-2400 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
_ . convinced. Our motto, 
We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 
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Pictures for Gifts or Rewards 


SMALL FRAMED REPRO- 
DUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
BIBLE PICTURES 


A specially selected series of popular 
and famous Bible pictures framed for 
use as inexpensive and appealing gifts 
and awards. The pictures are beautiful 
color reproductions of choice religious 
masterpieces. ; 

Each picture is framed in an attractive 
silver or gilt finished wood frame with 
glass and metal hanger. Packed in a 
dainty decorated gift box. 


Size, 434 x 534 inches. 


No. 1-F. Christ at Twelve........ Hofmann 
No. 2-F. Christ at Thirty.......... Hofmann 
No. 3-F. Christ in Gethsemane, 
Hofmann 
No. 4-F. Christ Blessing Little 
CHILAreN: <0... scseeses Plockhorst 
No. 5-F. Christ in the Temple, 
Hofmann 
No. 6-F. The Good Shepherd, 
Plockhorst 
No. 7-F. The Last Supper, 
(Adapted from da Vinci) 
No. 8-F. Madonna and Child.......... Sichel 
No. 9-F. The Child Samuel at Prayer, 
Reynolds 
No. 10.-F. Martin Luther (414 x 544 
inches) Cranach 


Price, 25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen, 
postage extra. 


~<—— 


KLIPPON GIFT BOOK 
MARK 


A distinctive gift novelty, tastefully 
mounted on a white display card which 
fits snugly into a two-piece gilt grained 
gift box. The bronze metal clip when in 
use fits over the front of a book, hymnal 
or Bible, and has a grip which helps it 
to stay attached in the desired position. 
The pastel shade ribbon is of superior 
quality and of sufficient length to per- 
mit it to protrude from the bottom of 
the book. 


FOUR DESIGNS 


Open Bible No. 9. 
Plain Cross No. 10. 


No. 7. 
No. 8. 


Church 
IHS 


In Ordering Indicate Designs Wanted. 


Price, in individual gift box, 25 cents; 
$2.50 a dozen. 


CELLO-GLASS PLAQUE PICTURES 


These plaques possess the beauty and charm of framed pictures but with far more lustre 
and attractiveness, furthermore, they are unbreakable. 
This line is of our own special development and selection and is much more superior in 
appearance and value than any other similar plaque so far offered. 


The beveled edges and wide margins are distinctive 


features that materially enhance the appearance of our 


line. 


Made by mounting choice color pictures on best qual- 
ity 5-ply plywood. A thin cellulose sheet is then ap- 


plied to the mounted picture 
Supplied with a hanger 


SEVEN SUBJECTS 


No. 1-P. Christ at Twelve..... 

No. 2-P. Christ at Thirty 

No. 3-P. Christ in Gethsemane.... ‘ 

No. 4-P. Christ Blessing Little Children........ Plockhorst 
No. 6-P. The Good Shepherd..........ccccccccsceeen Plockhorst 
No. 9-P. The Child Samuel at Prayer.. 

No. 10-P. The Son of Man 


LARGE SIZE—6 x 7% inches, in fancy gift box. 


Price, 
50 cents, postage extra; $5.00 


by a special process. 
and neatly boxed. 


Reynolds 
Sallman 


a dozen, postage extra. 


When Ordering Plaques BE SURE TO INDICATE SECOND AND THIRD CHOICE as 
length of time required for this manufacturing process makes it difficult for us to keep 
stock of all subjects on hand at all times. 


A Religious Picture by Warner E. Sallman 


This is one of the most appealing modern portraitures of Christ. 


and plaques are available. 


SB a the gs A Wh kt we 


mesvnemen iit as sano esas 


Illustrating 9144" x 1245” 
Color Plaque No. M 


loid facing on face and back, black and gold bordered, bevel 


edged, corded to hang, boxed. 


THE SON OF MAN 


Size Finish Prints 
5’’x 7” Black or Sepia $0.15 
9’’ x 12” In Colors 39 

12’ x 14” Black 50 
14”’ x 16’’ Sepia 1.00 
14’ x 18”’ In Colors 1.00 


*Plaque No. 10 — Illus- 
trated to the right — 5’ x 
7’ Sepia print slightly 
trimmed and mounted on 
a five-ply wood back— 
stained in walnut tone 
with transparent celluloid 
facing, beveled edge, with 
hanger. Packed in gift box. 
Price, 50 cents each; by 
mail, 60 cents; $5.00 a doz.; 
transportation extra. 


*Plaque No., M—915” x 
12” color print on 914” x 
1244” non-warping com - 
position base (Illustrated to 
the left), transparent cellu- 


Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.25. 


Framed 
Each Mailed 
$1.00 1.10 

1.25 1.50 
2.50° 2.7 
3.00 3.7 
3.25 3.75 


$0.75 
2.00 


Plaque No. 10 


The following prints 


$0.75 
2.25 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


